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[i N the kitchen of the Gale’s 
Ridge boarding-shack ‘ ‘Ma 
Staples was frying dough- 
nuts over a hot, pine-fed fire. Her 
gray hair was smoothed down care- 
fully over her ears and twisted into 
a neat hard knot at the back of her 
head. A big gingham apron envel- 
oped her ample figure and received 
contributions from the spluttering 
kettle, over which she watched with 
a pan in one hand and a long- 

handled fork in the other. 

Behind her on a table was her 
kneading-board, heaped with crisp 
doughnuts. Near it, out of harm’s 
way, was set a bottle of ink, some 
ruled paper, and an envelope 
addressed to ‘‘Mrs. Delia Smith, 
Maplewood, Pa.’’ While her 
**boys’’ were eating breakfast that 
morning she had begun writing a 
letter, the contents of which caused 
her much satisfaction. When she 
resumed her housework she left it 
on the table, to be finished during 
the afternoon. 

Ona low bench within easy reach 
of the kneading-board lounged 
Amos Steele, discussing the visit- 
ing member of the Gale’s Ridge 
Mining Company who had been in 
camp three weeks. 

This visitor, Watson Luce, was 
the youngest member of the com- 
pany. He had come under protest, 
but once there, seemed in no hurry 
to depart. 

‘*He saw all there was to see 
and heard all there was to hear 
within two days,’’ Steele was say- 
ing, ‘‘and yet he doesn’t show any 
signs of gettin’ out. I suspect, 
ma, it’s because you’ve adopted 
him, and he finds it rather pleas- 
aut, like the rest of us.’’ 

‘*My goodness !’’ she ejaculated, 
heartily. ‘‘I like the boy, and I 
shall hate to see him go away as 
bad as I hated to see him come!’’ 

Her objections to his coming had 
been based on the facts furnished her by the 
superintendent, who had met the young man 
and his uncle, formerly his guardian, in New 
York. 

‘*Tf he’s young and rich and doesn’t work,’’ 
she had said the day of Luce’s arrival, ‘‘how’!l 
he ever eat off a tin plate and sleep in the bunk- 
house on a hard bunk!’’ 

But when the stage had dropped him out at 
the foot of the trail up Gale’s Ridge and ma 
stood on the door-stone awaiting him, a sun- 
bonnet shielding her eyes from the setting sun, 
her hands planted firmly on her hips and her 
face unnaturally lugubrious, her feelings under- 
went a change. For instead of the sort of man 
she had pictured, she saw a fair-haired, clean- 
limbed, clear-featured youth with smiling blue 
eyes and a cordial, modest manner, which at 
once made her forget the tin dishes and the 
hard bunk. 

Now as she fished skilfully with her fork 
for the last doughnut in the kettle, she de- 
clared, stoutly, ‘‘Well, I can say this for the 
boy, his money hasn’t spoiled him a bit—at 
least, in some ways. Still, I do always feel 
when he’s around that there’s a little some- 
thing lackin’ —’’ 

Steele nodded. ‘‘His uncle was talking about 
that lack the last time I was East. He has 
plenty of talent, Luce has, but as his uncle 
says, his money is bound to make a useless sort 
of a chap of him. This uncle wants him to 
study law—his uncle, you know, is a lawyer 
in New York, and a hustler, I tell you. He 
got the company to send Luce out here to see if 
some contact with hustlers wouldn’t wake up 
his ambition, but he seems more sound asleep 
than ever.’’ 

Ma spread the last hot cakes out on the 
kneading-board to cool. When she spoke there 
was a note of motherly solicitude in her 
voice. 

‘*Heain’t asleep,’’ she interrupted, decidedly. 
‘*He’s in trouble. There’s something weighin’ 
on his mind all the time. Generally he thinks 
he’s hidin’ it, but he ain’t—not from me. His 
money ain’t makin’ him happy.’’ ; 

Steele left the kitchen with a skeptical laugh. 
Outside he lingered long enough to call back, 
‘*Ma, Luce says he’s eaten all around the 
world, but he never tasted grub equal to 
yours yp? 

At each end of the kitchen a door stood open, 
admitting the July sunshine, the heat of which 
‘was tempered by a breeze from the snow-filled 
chasms of Spar and Dundee. Outside the doors 
twittered a few snowbirds, rejoicing that the 
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“DON'T YOU THINK THAT YOUR SENSE OF OBLIGATION IS FAR-FETCHED?” 


brief summer had at last found Miner’s Camp. 
Fanning herself with a corner of her apron, 
the camp-mother sat down on a section of log 
pushed back against the logs of the shack. 
Below in the cafion, Wood River rushed bank- 
ful of ice-cold water that sent a muffled roar 
up the side of Gale’s Ridge. Within the large 
living-room behind her, her ‘‘flunky,’’ Harvey, 
was whistling as he washed the breakfast 
dishes. 

Ma drew a long, contented sigh as she raised 
her eyes to the intensely blue sky, limited in 
area on every side by the towering, rock-capped 
peaks of the Shoshones. 

**And now,’’ she said, aloud, ‘‘it’s all ready 
to send. I ain’t much on reckonin’ interest 
myself, so I’ll have —’’ 

‘*Talking to yourself, Ma Staples?’’ inter- 
rupted a gay voice, and Watson Luce sauntered 
round the corner of the shack and dropped on 
the door-sill beside her. Idly he had sauntered 
through twenty-three years of life, but so pleas- 
antly and easily as to leave a train of friends 
in his wake. 

‘*Lots of times there ain’t any one else around 
to talk to,’? ma responded. ‘‘But right here, 
before I forget it, you step inside the kitchen, 
and see what you find on the kneadin’-board.’’ 

‘*Bully for you!’’ yelled Watson, springing to 
his feet. ‘‘I was sure, ma, I smelled ’em!’’ 

Ma Staples looked after him, still smiling, 
but even as she looked came the impression of 
‘something lackin’.’’ 

He possessed an erect, athletic young figure, 
showing an abundance of vigor—unused. His 
face, with its decided features and frank blue 
eyes, exhibited an unusual amount of mentality 
—also unused. It was a face which nature had 
stamped with a zest for living, but already the 
mouth and eyes were marred by spreading lines 
of discontent. 

‘*These are beauties, ma,’’ came his voice 
from the depths of the kitchen, ‘‘and I —’’ 
The sentence ended suddenly in an exclamation, 
and when he emerged, his hands full of dough- 
nuts, an odd expression of wonder and perplexity 
drew his brows together and puckered the cor- 
ners of his eyes. 

**Ma,’’ he began, abruptly, without sitting 
down, ‘‘there’s an envelope in there—I couldn’t 
miss seeing it—addressed to Maplewood, Penn- 
sylvania. Do you know anything about the 
place ?’” 

“Do I?’? she ejaculated. 
my life till Lem died.’’ 

Luce leaned against the door-jamb, the 
doughnuts untasted. ‘‘You—lived there!’’ he 


**T lived there all 





echoed in amazement. Then he passed his 
hand across his eyes with a bewildered move- 
ment, adding half to himself, ‘‘'That’s the 
strangest coincidence !’’ 


‘**Ever there?’’ asked ma, a lively interest in | 


her voice. 

Luce shook his head. ‘‘Never.’’ He hesi- 
tated, and absently bit into a cake. ‘‘Did you 
—know a man by the name of Peter Farley ?’’ 
he asked, slowly. 

‘*Pete Farley!’’ she said, laughing. 
goodness! I’ve known Pete since we were 
young together.’”’ Then her laugh died away 
and she sighed. ‘‘Pete hasn’t been just right 
in his head for years.’’ 

**He hasn’t!’’ exclaimed Luce, and ma 
glanced up in surprise at the eager relief in the 
tone. ‘‘I thought as much.’’ 

It was ma’s turn to be surprised. 
Do you know Pete?’’ 

Luce shook his head, watching Wood River 


**You? 


leaping over the boulders in a frantic haste to | 


reach the valley. 


‘*No—only through letters—I have received | 


several from him.’’ 
**Poor Pete!’’ said ma, compassionately. 
‘Ever since the Chatham Trust Company 


failed and took all he had, Pete’s been queer. | 


You mustn’t let the letters worry you, my 
boy,”’ she added. 

But to her surprise, that strange expression 
of eager relief had faded from the young man’s 


face, and in its place was the stamp of the} 


weight on his heart. ‘‘But they do worry 
me,’’ he returned, in a low voice, more to him- 
self than to ma. ‘*They’ve opened a chasm 
that I had no idea existed—I must bridge it or 
fall in.’’ 

Ma looked puzzled. ‘‘ You mustn’t take 
notice of those crazy letters. I guess Pete 
writes to every rich man in the country, telling 
his story and saying their money belongs as 
much to himas them. It’s because of his head 
he does it.’’ 

‘*Ma,’’ called Harve from the kitchen, ‘‘I 
got the potatoes peeled! Want ’em put over ?’’ 

She rose hurriedly. ‘‘Bless that boy! He’s 
worth more’n all the hired girls I ever had. 
I’d forgot it was dinner-time,’’ and she disap- 
peared, leaving Luce gazing at Wood River 
with unseeing eyes. 

By and by the rest of the day shift gathered 
for dinner, joined by Watson Luce. Presently 
ma, ‘‘dishing’’ the dumplings in the kitchen, 
heard her name called. 

She hastily handed the last plate to Harve, 
wiped her hands on a towel, and appeared in 


“My 


the living-room door, fanning her 
heated face with her apron, but 
smiling indulgently. 

**Well,’’ she said, beaming, ‘‘what 
is itnow? Hasn’t everybody got his 
share of the dumplin’s? They’re 
all out, anyway.’’ 

The ‘‘Kid’’ groaned in dismay. 
‘*Gee whiz, then,’’ he muttered, 
‘*T got to make mine go further !’’ 
and his mouthfuls forthwith de- 
creased in size. 

The rest of the men looked at 
‘Society Bill,’’ who propounded 
a question : 

“Say, ma, we want you to tell 
what you think’ll make a fellow 
the happiest. We’ve been talkin’ 
it over, and I guess there ain’t any 
two of us that think alike. What 
we mean is, happiest right along 
for a spell of years, you know, 
not just for one day.’’ 

Ma’s big face dropped into lines 
of motherly earnestness, and ma’s 
big heart was in her unhesitating 
but brief reply, ‘‘Work.’’ 

The Kid swallowed the last 
crumb of dumpling so hurriedly 
it choked him, as he sputtered, 
“Golly, ma! We said everything 
but work !’’ 

Ma Staples laughed, her face 
folding up until her eyes were 
almost hidden, and all the men— 
save one—roared in concert. 

That one was Watson Luce. 
He sat beside Society Bill, his 
eyes following Ma Staples thought- 
fully as she returned to the kitchen. 
It was the first meal that had not 
found him ready to meet the miners 
in their own crudely humorous 





way. 
‘*Tenderfoot’s got the blues, I 
guess,’’ said ‘‘Shanks,’’ in an 


undertone, as he took his way up 
the trail. 

‘*He’d better stay down to the 
shack, then, if he wants to get rid 
of ’em,’’ returned Society Bill. 

Luce was doing exactly as Bill advised. He 
sat patiently in the east doorway of the kitchen, 
| waiting for Ilarve to take himself off, a move 
| which followed the cleaning up of the kitchen 
after the dishes had been washed. Then Ma 
Staples emerged from her room in a clean 
japron, with her hair freshly smoothed. She 
drew the bench in front of the table, uncorked 
the ink-bottle, and settled herself to the letter. 

An expression of disappointment stole over 
the young man’s face at her absorption. He 
leaned his head against the door-jamb and 
looked down the cafion to where a break in the 
mountain walls allowed the eye to leap miles 
of intervening valley and rest on the hazy blue 
range of the Bighorn. 

Watson Luce had found Miner’s Camp uncom- 
fortably conducive to thought. He had come 
with old Pete Farley’s recent letters in his 
pocket, and their contents disturbed his usually 
careless, easy views of life. He had lingered 
because — 

He turned his head and looked at Ma 
Staples painfully composing her letter, her 
work-worn hand grasping the pen awkwardly, 
her lips moving in whispered words as she 
wrote. 

But in spite of her cheeriness and motherly 
indulgence toward the faults of all, she some- 
how impressed him with a sense of his obliga- 
| tions to life, an impression which was daily 
heightened by the vastness and oppressive 
nearness of the mountains and the solitude of 
the uninhabited stretches of valley. 
| Suddenly Ma Staples broke in on his sober 
| thoughts. ‘‘Would you mind,’’ she said, hesi- 
tatingly, ‘‘doin’ a bit of figurin’ for me?’’ 

Luce sprang to his feet with alacrity. ‘‘I’ll 
|gladly do any amount of it for you!’’ he 
| exclaimed, taking possession of the other end 
| of the bench. 

**Now,’’ ma began, ‘‘I want that you should 

figure out the interest on fifteen hundred dol- 
| lars at three per cent. for twenty years, and add 
it to the principal.’”’ 
Presently the figures lay before her. 
| She studied them with her forehead drawn 
into a worried pucker. ‘‘Maybe,’’ she mut- 
tered, ‘‘I ought to give her six per cent., but if 
| she’d put the money in a bank she’d have got 
only three.’’ 

Luce waited while ma thought aloud. 
| T want to do everything by Delia,’’ she 
|remarked, ‘‘so that afterward I’ll feel right 
| about it and so will she.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ responded Luce, uncomprehendingly. 

‘**T ought to have begun to do it long ago, but 
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I didn’t seem to know it was the right thing to| vacation back home, and when I saw Delia it 


do till this year,’? ma added. 


all came over me what I’d got to do, and I tell 


Then she came out of her abstraction with a| you, boy, I didn’t want to one bit at first, 


laugh. 


‘*Bless Moses, boy, here I’m talkin’ | either, because it would take over half of what 


away, and you have no idea what I’m drivin’ | I’d put away against old age.”’ 


at, have you? Well, I’m going to tell you all 
about it, and ask you how I can ever 
send the money to her. You see, 
ever since the Chatham Trust Com- 
pany failed I haven’t trusted to any 
bank. I’ve kept my money by me, 
and I can’t send Delia all that,’’ 
pointing to the figures, ‘‘in gold.’’ 

“‘T can fix that for you, easily,’’ 
returned Luce; but he did not smile. 
Instead, a line of pallor appeared 
round his lips. 

Ma rested both elbows on the table 
and began: ‘* You see, back in Maple- 
wood after Lem and I were married, 
we made up our minds we’d buy a 
farm after we’d got a start. So we 
settled down in the village, and I 
took boarders, while Lem teamed it 
in the lumber-camps, and we put our 
money with the Chatham Trust Com- 
pany—like a lot of others in Maple- 
wood did—because they gave one per 
cent. more than the other banks. 

‘‘We had our eye on one of Delia 
Smith’s husband’s farms, and after 
we'd laid by three thousand dollars we 
bought it for five thousand, agreein’ 
to pay the three down at the end of 
the quarter. If we took the money 
out of the bank before then we’d lose 
all the quarter’s interest. 

‘*Well, as it was, we lost all the 
interest and principal, too, for the 
bank went to smash before the end 
of the quarter, and never paid a 
cent to any one. I tell you those were pretty 
dark days for a lot of folks m Maplewood as 
well as for Lem and me. We might have gone 
on and paid our debt, only Lem was taken 
down with consumption, and so we let the 
farm go—we,’’—here a flush of shame at the 
admission arose on the speaker’s cheeks, —‘‘that 
is, Delia had to sheriff us out. Her husband 
had died, and she didn’t have anythin’ to bring 
up the children on.’’ 

There was a pause. Ma turned on the bench 
and looked out of the door, while her face 
reflected those past trouble-tilled years. 

‘*‘When the farm was sold,’’ she continued, 
“everything at Maplewood bein’ so out-at-the- 
heels in a money way, it brought only three 
thousand five hundred dollars—bein’, as you see, 
a loss of fifteen hundred to Delia through us. 
At the time I didn’t think so much about it 
because of Lem’s condition. And after he died 
I came out here, and was so busy I almost 
forgot Delia.’’ 

Ma paused again, and picked up the envelope. 
‘*But last March the company sent me on a 





**T don’t quite understand,’ interrupted 





*“ BLESS THE BOY!" 


Luce, gently, ‘‘what it was that you felt 
obliged to do about the matter.’’ 

‘*Why, this, don’t you see?’’ ma explained, 
earnestly. ‘‘Delia had lost fifteen hundred 
dollars through us, and there she was, all bent 
over and half-blind, takin’ in washin’s, tryin’ 
to support her oldest boy with a bent spine, 
and there was I, as well as could be, earnin’ 
my keep and seventy a month with the com- 
pany sendin’ me off on vacations ! 
hasn’t ever had a vacation—and me owin’ her 
such a lot! My goodness! that trip east was 
ap eye-opener for me, and I don’t know why 
my eyes weren’t opened before.’’ 

‘*But, ma,’’ interrupted Luce. The pallor 
on the young man’s face had given way to a 
flush. ‘‘Don’t you think that your sense of 
obligation is far-fetched? There’s no law that 
could for a moment hold you responsible.’’ 

**You needn’t talk law to me,’’ responded 
ma. ‘*That Chatham Trust Company went 
by law,—some bankrupt law or other,—and so 
left the folks in Maplewood pretty badly off. 
Anyway you can fix it, I owe Delia Smith that 
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money, and after seein’ her all bent over and 
trembly and hard-workin’, you can’t get that 
idea out of my head.’’ 

Here ma smiled tremulously and raised a 
corner of her apron to her eyes. 

“Don’t you see,’”? she added, gently, ‘‘I 

couldn’t take a mite of comfort if I didn’t 
do what I see is the right thing? I’d 
rather feel easy and clear inside than to 
have all the money I ever saw. I couldn’t 
enjoy it a bit if I had to think all the 
time it really belonged to some one else.’’ 

Suddenly she glanced up at a nickel 
clock that ticked loudly on the shelf above 
the table. ‘‘My goodness !’’ she exclaimed, 
briskly. ‘The fire’s out and the beans for 
supper not bakin’.’’ 

As she bustled about her work, she 
hummed a disjointed tune unmusically but 
in the gladness of a light heart. 

‘*Ma,’’ called Luce, presently, from the 
door-stone, ‘‘to-morrow is stage day, isn’t 
it??? 

‘*Yes,’’ she responded, her bread almost 
in the open oven. ‘‘How the days do go 
by! I wish I could get my letter off by 
Bill Travers to-morrow.”’ 

“‘T’ll take it,’’ returned Luce, ‘‘and 
attend to the check.’’ 

‘*You!”’ cried ma, appearing in the 
doorway. ‘‘You ain’t goin’ to-morrow, 
are you?” A real regret rang in her 
tone. 

Luce looked up. ‘‘Yes, ma, I’m going 
to-morrow. Ihavesome worktodo. But 
next summer,’’ he spoke affectionately, 
“*T’m coming back—if you’ll have me.’’ 

Ma’s hand went out to the young man 
with a cordiality which showed that her 
heart went with it, and as Luce climbed 
the trail to the bunk-house to gather his 

things together he whistled with more gaiety 
than he had shown for days. 

The following morning the camp - mother 
watched from the kitchen door as Bill Travers’s 
four-in-hand swung the heavy stage down the 
wagon-trail beside Wood River. On the driver’s 
seat were two figures, and she sighed as she 
said to Amos Steele, also watching from the 
door-stone, ‘‘I sort of hate to see that boy 
”? 

Just then ‘‘that boy’’ turned, snatched off 
his hat and waved it. Ma waved her apron in 
response, and the stage rounded a shoulder of 
the ridge and passed out of sight. 

A week later she remarked to Steele, ‘‘I do 
miss that boy. I’ve thought all the week about 
how much he seemed down in the dumps! He 
didn’t act so much that way on the outside, but 
way under.’’ 

Steele smiled. ‘‘Ma, is it possible that he 
left without loading all his troubles on you as 
the rest of us do?’’ 

She shook her head, saying regretfully, ‘‘ Last 
week I was so taken up with paying my debt 
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that I guess I didn’t take much notice of any- 
thing else. He said he’d write, but 1 suppose 
he’s been so busy he’s forgot.’’ 

**Yes,”’ said Steele, laughing, ‘‘busy doing 
nothing, I guess!’’ 

But the mail several days later brought a 
refutation of his words and showed ma that 
Watson Luce had not forgotten. 

She received a bulky letter containing a long 
slip of yellow paper which caused her eyes to 
open in astonishment. But the letter itself 
caused them to blur and mist, while she said 
softly again and again, ‘‘Bless the boy !’’ 

She sat on the kitchen bench, a moist hand- 
kerchief in one hand and the letter in the other, 
when Steele raced up the trail and burst into 
the room breathless and so excited that he 
noticed neither the mist nor the letter. In his 
hand was a New York newspaper which a 
friend had sent him, with an article on the first 


page marked. 

‘*Ma,’? he cried, ‘“‘here’s a stunner for 
you! What do you think that man Luce’s up 
to??? 


The letter had just told her, but she had no 
opportunity to reply. Steele laid the paper on 
the table, ran his finger down the first column 
in search of something, and said: 

‘*Well, if we can believe what we read, he’s 
gone to work and hunted out all his father’s 
creditors that lost through the failure of the 
Chatham ‘I'rust Company twenty years ago, 
and is paying ’em off. It seems the old man 
Luce was all there was of the Trust Company, 
and he speculated in oil up in Bradford 
County, and went under after putting a tidy 


| little nest-egg of property in his wife’s name. 


‘*Oh, here it is!’” The superintendent picked 
up the paper and read: ‘‘ ‘It was a well-known 
fact at the time in financial circles that the 
elder Luce had not failed poor. He came to 
New York with his wife and their three-year- 
old son, Watson, and with the property saved 
in his wife’s name, accumulated the fortune 
which is now being spent in such an unusual 
way by the son.’ ’’ 

Ma Staples opened her lips to speak, but 
Steele was reading farther down the column, 
and did not notice. ‘‘‘This Trust Company 
had an especially strong hold on small deposit- 
ors in the rural districts outside of Pittsburg, 
and the first one to be compensated for his 
twenty-year-ago loss was an old man, half- 
insane and a town charge, Peter Farley, living 
in Maplewood, a little village ten miles from 
the city.’ ’’ 

Again Ma Staples began to speak, and was 
once more interrupted. ‘‘ ‘Report has it,’ ’’ read 
Steele, near the close of the article, ‘‘ ‘that 
young Luce will without delay enter the office 
of his uncle, Rufus Luce, attorney at law in 
this city.’’’ For the third time ma essayed to 
speak, and this time succeeded. But all she 
said, in a tremulous voice, was: ‘‘Bless the 
dear boy !’’ 








ir HERE was only one taint of disloyalty 
about Billy Houck—he kept his money 
in the Sarvis Point bank. 

Round Buckeye Bridge the question of loyalty 
had nothing to do with one’s willingness to die 
for his country or’stand up for the flag, or with 
one’s enthusiasm for ‘‘Grand Old Missouri,’’ 
but was solely a matter of working hard for 
Buckeye Bridge and pulling back on Sarvis 
Point. 

Buckeye Bridge was the county seat, but 
seventeen miles farther from the railroad than 
it wanted to be; Sarvis Point was on the rail- 
road, but seventeen miles farther from the 
county seat than it liked. 

It certainly galled the Bridge people to know 
that Billy Houck was not depositing his money 
in the home bank. His fertile four hundred 
acres, stretching along the bottom just over the 
creek from town, was the finest farm in the 
community ; and the loads of hogs and droves of 
cattle he sold spring and fall certainly brought 
in a lot of money. And this was deposited in 
Sarvis Point. 

‘Oh, yes,’’—Latimer, the dentist, raised his 
voice a little as Billy approached, —‘‘ Buckeye 
Bridge will boom now. If a few more of our 
farmers will just take all their money over to 
Sarvis Point, it won’t be any time until we 
have water-works, electric lights and street-cars 
—at Sarvis Point. 

‘*Funny, isn’t it,’’ he continued, bitterly, for 
he had a little stock in the home bank, ‘‘how 
the very fellow you would expect to stand by a 
home institution is the first one always to turn 
traitor ?’’ 

‘*Billy,”’ asked Graham, the horse-doctor, as 
the farmer looked at a plow in Newton’s hard- 
ware store, ‘‘how’s the Rock of Gibraltar over 
at the Point these days?’’ 

Billy squinted his eye at the plow and did 
not reply. 

“Tt is all right to buy things where you can 
get them handy,’’ remarked Graham to a by- 
stander, ‘‘but when it comes to depositing your 
money, you can’t expect a fellow to have any 
confidence in a little old town like this—no, 
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siree! Got to take it to the railroad, where the 
bank is as strong as Gibraltar.’’ 

Many other gibes and criticisms, both direct 
and oblique, were flung at Billy. Some of 
them were good-natured, some caustic, but he 
merely squinted his left eye inscrutably and 
went his way without a word. 

The fact was, Billy had had trouble with 
Henry Simmons, the banker—or as nearly 
trouble as he ever had. He thought the banker 
had wronged him in a business transaction. 
Billy stated the case briefly, but Simmons in- 
sisted the bank was right. Billy withdrew his 
funds and transferred them to Sarvis Point. 
The banker offered the public no information 
concerning the difficulty, and of course Billy 
offered none, for he lived up to the advice 
which he often gave ‘‘Windy’’ Jim Davis: ‘‘If 
you are done with a fellow, quit instead of blow- 
ing about it; if you aren’t, shut up and go 
on.”? 

One evening in the autumn two years later 
Mrs. Houck remarked at supper: 

“*T reckon it’s a good thing you took your 
money out of that bank; they say it’s about to 
break.’? 

‘*What?’’? Billy looked up quickly from his 
plate. ‘‘O pshaw!’’ he said. ‘‘That’s all stuff 
and nonsense. Henry Simmons is good for it.’’ 

‘*T guess it’s so,’? persisted Mrs. Houck. 
‘*Leastwise, nearly everybody thinks so, and 
nearly all of them were getting their money out 
when I was over to town this afternoon.’’ 

Billy finished his supper rather hurriedly, 
took his white slouch-hat from its nail by the 
kitchen door, and said he was going to town 
for a little while. 

‘*Well, what did you hear?’’ asked his wife 
when he returned, an hour later. 

‘‘Hear?’’?’ He sat down in the hickory 
rocker and crossed his legs. ‘‘It’s what you 
don’t hear that counts.’? He sat for a long 
time, his eye squinted thoughtfully at the fire. 

Yes, the securities were good—he knew most 
of the big loans. The depositors would not 
lose, finally, even if the bank failed—but the 
stockholders would. It would ruin Henry 


Simmons. He owned most of the stock—all 
he had was in the bank, so they said. It 
would ruin his reputation, too. 

Billy moved uneasily in his chair. 

**T reckon a fellow might really think he was 
right when he was wrong,’’ he remarked. 

Mrs. Houck agreed very readily that he 
might—too readily, if Billy had noticed. He 
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clock. Hé went back to bed for half an hour, 
although he did not go to sleep, then got up 
and began to dress. 

‘*Billy Houck, what in the world is the 
matter with you?’’ asked his wife. ‘‘What are 
you going to do?’’ 

“Just going over to Sarvis Point,’’ he an- 
swered, casually. ‘‘I thought I’d get an early 

start. You gotosleep; I’ll get 
my breakfast over there.’’ 
, aint 

When Henry Simmons came 
down to the bank the next 
morning, the cashier saw he 
had spent a sleepless night. 
The cashier had not slept 
much himself. Simmons was 
president of the bank, its chief 


~ stockholder, and transacted 
most of its important business 
in person. 


He had founded the bank 

four years before, and it had 

, prospered far better than he 

4 if had even hoped. He had put 

every cent he could raise into 

in it, and from the profits he had 
built and paid for a house. 

Simmons was still a young 
man, hardly past thirty, and 
he and his wife were very 
proud of the new house—the 
first they had ever owned. It 
} had been finished only a 
month. It was the neatest 
4 house in town, stood on a little 
eminence only two blocks up 
the street from the bank, and 
was in plain view from the 
side window of the banking 
office. Many times a day, as 
the young man went about 
his work, he glanced out of 
that window. 

Simmons and his cashier 
had made every preparation 
possible for the run. It still 
lacked five minutes of nine. 


got up and took from the shelf the little | Several times one and then the other had stepped 


round-faced alarm-clock. 
‘*What are you going to do?’’ 
‘*Wind it.’? He set the hand at three. 


out of the back door to observe the signs. There 
was no line at the front door—the panic had 
not reached that stage yet. But there was an 


About midnight he got up and looked at the | unusual number of men in town, some sitting 














on store platforms, some standing round doors, 
others in front of the blacksmith shop, but all 
in sight of the front door of the bank. 

It looked ominous. When the scare began, 
two days before, there had been twenty-five 
thousand dollars in the vaults. _This was more 
than the legal requirements, for the deposits 
were under a hundred thousand. Five thou- 
sand of the available funds went out that first 
afternoon, ten thousand the next day ; and now, 
if something did not happen to check the run, 
it. would atl be over before noon—the door 
would be closed. 

Simmons had telegraphed for the ten thou- 
sand they had on deposit in St. Louis, but it 
could not arrive before the next morning—and 
that would be too late. Even if they had it, it 
would merely give them a few more hours of 
life, unless something checked the unreasoning 
panic among the depositors. 

As the clock ticked off the last five minutes, 
Simmons stood with his back to the cashier, 
looking out of the side window toward the new 
house. 

It was nine o’clock. The cashier opened the 
front door. One, two, three minutes passed, 
then a customer came in with a show of leisure- 
liness and withdrew his deposits. As he went 
out another came in. Before the second was 
paid, the third entered. When the clock-hand 
had reached the half-hour, three or four were 
in the bank waiting their turn; and a hasty 
glance out of the window told the banker that 
others were coming. 

Simmons had taken the paying-window him- 
self, and settled the accounts as deliberately as 
possible without obvious delay, hoping desper- 
ately that something would happen to check 
the run. 

In the first hour two thousand dollars went 
out over the counter, and still the people came. 
In passing to and from the ledgers at the back 
of the office Simmons often gave a quick, 
nervous glance out of the side window. 

The cashier, following that glance, saw that 
the banker’s young wife was almost constantly 
on the front porch of the new house. Some- 
times she seemed to be sweeping, again dusting 
a rug; but with one excuse or another, she was 
nearly always there, her face turned toward 
the bank. 

The money went faster the next hour. At 
eleven o’clock only four thousand dollars 
remained. When’ that went the doors must 
close. Only four thousand dollars between 
Henry Simmons and bankruptey, and it was 
trickling from under his fingers like sand in an 
hour-glass. Another hour at most and his 
capital, his four years’ work, and the house, 
would go. 

His face grew a little grayer, the lines deep- 
ened, but his teeth shut tightly and his hand 
and eye were steady as he counted out coin and 
currency to frightened depositors. 

Twenty minutes past eleven, and only two 
thousand dollars left. ‘The sum would not last 
until noon. A line had formed now, reaching 
from the paying-window through the door and 
down the steps outside. 

Billy Houck came to the door, walking lei- 
surely, a large old leather valise in his hand. 
They let him pass, for they knew he had no 
money there to draw out, and they craned 
their necks along the line to see what he was 
going to do. 

‘*Execuse me, fellows,’’ he said to those near- 
est the window, ‘‘won’t you let me have a turn 
for a few minutes so I can get rid of this 
money? I’m sort of tired carrying it round, 
and it’s nearly dinner-time.’’ 

They gave way, and Billy set the valise on 
the ledge, and began to lay out stacks of bills. 

**T want to make a deposit.’’ 

Simmons’s hand shook slightly as he reached 
for a deposit slip. 

At sight of the bills—it was an encouraging- 
looking pile, looking larger than it really was, 
for most of them were five-dollar bills—the line 
wavered and broke up, the men scattering round 
the office. They still held their checks, but 
watched the transaction’ at the window won- 
deringly. The word had quickly passed out at 
the door and down the street that Billy Houck 
was making a deposit, and the deposit grew 
with the report. 

‘*Four thousand ?’’ Simmons looked up from 
his pad when the last stack of bills was 
counted. For an instant his eyes looked straight 
into Billy’s, and said things that made a lump 
rise in his throat. 

**All right.’ And there was much more in 
Billy’s tone than any guessed but Simmons. 
‘Good weather for corn-gathering, isn’t it?’’ 

** All right, fellows,’’ said Billy, as he moved 
away. ‘‘Much obliged for the turn.’’ 

But not one approached the window. 

“‘Hello, doc!’’ said Billy, noticing Graham, 
the horse-doctor, who had been in line with a 
check for his balance of sixteen dollars and 
thirty cents. ‘‘How is your confidence work- 
ing? Little spavined, isn’t it? 

‘*And here’s Latimer, too!’? He squinted 
his left eye at the dentist. ‘‘Reckon you are 
getting your money out to build an electric line 
—to Sarvis Point ?’’ 

Billy lingered a few minutes, eying the crowd 
one after another quizzically, not one of whom 
approached the paying-teller. Those nearest 
the door began to drop out. 





When the hands of | 
the clock reached ten minutes of twelve only two | 








men besides Billy remained in the outer office. 
One of these approached the window. “I 
reckon I won’t need this money, after all, Mr. 
Simmons.’’ And he redeposited five hundred. 
The other man put back his two hundred. 
Simmons stepped to the side window, threw 





UMAN nature is so constituted that we 
are all attracted by the mysterious, and 
there is always intense interest in the 

possibility of the destruction of a giant by a 


pygmy. 
These are the features of the submarine which 


arouse popular interest. What could more 
vividly strike the imagination than the picture 
of a mighty battle-ship, the very incarnation 
of concentrated energy, steaming off some great 
port, whose citizens are terror - stricken, and 
suddenly lurching to one side and then disap- 
pearing beneath the waves, done to death by a 
hidden enemy, the approach of which was 
noiseless and unseen? 

It is probable that Jules Verne’s ‘Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea’’ has done 
more to create the popular idea of a submarine 
than any other work, but the complete realiza- 
tion of the possibilities as he describes them is 
still very far off in the future. As pictured by 
Verne, the submarine was a pleasant home, 
with luxurious fittings, where the occupants 
might stay in comfort for days at a time beneath 
the water. The actual submarine of to-day is 
totally different. There is no such thing as 
comfort, and a few hours of submergence is a 


long time. 

(Tr approach toward an enemy is so natural 
GENS that it is probable some very crude 
attempt at an analogue of the submarine may 
have existed as soon as war-vessels of any size 
were built. It is a historical fact that one was 
built in 1624 by Cornelius Drebbel, and exhibited 
on the Thames. 

From that time numerous attempts were made 
in various countries. In 1775 David Bushnell 
of Connecticut constructed a submarine which 
was used in actual service. It was a one-man 
affair, moved by propellers turned by hand. 

Sergeant Lee attacked H. M. 8. Eagle in 
New York harbor, and got under the ship. 
The attack failed only because the screw which 
was to fasten the torpedo to the bottom of the 
ship was not sharp enough. 

Robert Fulton, the father of commercial 
steam navigation, was interested in submarines 
before he developed the surface steamboat. 
Profiting by the work of Bushnell, he devised 
a larger craft, and endeavored unsuccessfully 
to interest Napoleon I in it. About 1802 
an actual test was made on one of Fulton’s 
boats, which was propelled by twin screws 
worked by hand, during which there was a 
submerged run lasting about four hours. A 
torpedo was placed under a hulk, and it was 
destroyed. 

From this time on until our Civil War there 
was constant designing of submarine boats, 
nearly all of which were necessarily driven by 
hand. During the Civil War both sides at- 
tempted to use submarines, and the Confederates 
constructed several known as ‘‘Davids’’ which 
were actually used. One of them sank the 
United States vessel Housatonic by a terpedo, 
but the submarine also sank, and all her crew 
were lost. 

It is common rumor that three or four crews 
of these boats were drowned, but it has never 
been directly substantiated. Both sides were 
anxious to establish the reputation of their men 
for reckless bravery; the main asset of the 
submarine then, as now, was dread of what it 
might do, rather than any actual results. 

In these early boats worked by hand-power, 
speed was obviously out of the question, and 


Sergeant Lee’s Attempt. 
HE idea of stealthy and concealed 
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they depended for locomotion chiefly on favora- 
ble currents, manceuvering only enough to get 
into actual contact with the vessel which they | 
desired to destroy. Submergence was secured 
sometimes by filling water-tanks so as to make 
the specific gravity the same as that of water ; 
and others used vertical propellers to drive them 
down. 

There are objections to both these methods, 
which are obvious on a little consideration, and | 
modern boats which have attained success have | 
adopted different methods. 


The First Holland Boat. 


IP ASSING over attempts which were 
attended with more or less partial suc- 
ERA cess at home and abroad, we come 
pce to 1877, when Dr. John P. Holland of 





Paterson, New Jersey, built a submarine, and 
experimented with her in the Passaic River. | 
This boat used water ballast intelligently, | 


up the sash, and as he put his handkerchief to 
his face, gave it a quick little flutter. 

Billy Houck, who was passing down the 
front steps, glanced up the street in time to 
see a little woman on the front porch of the 
new house wave her hand exultantly. 





but made use of horizontal rudders for securing 
the desired vertical movement. 

Doctor Holland and his friends repeatedly 
brought his boat to the attention of the govern- 
ment, but it was not until 1895 that a contract 
was made to build one, which was named the 
Plunger. The construction of this boat dragged 
for a long time, and meanwhile, in 1899, the 
Holland Company had completed a boat them- 
selves, called the Holland, which was sub- 
jected to numerous tests, and has been, in the 
main, the model for the submarines which 
have recently been built in this country and in 
England for the respective governments. 

In some of the early submarines, before the 
electric motor and storage-battery had reached 
their present degree of efficiency, the motive 
power was steam, but obviously when the boat 
was submerged the smoke-pipe had to be re- 
moved and combustion stopped. Improvements 
in machinery made the gasoline-engine pecul- 
iarly suitable as the motive power when the 
boat is awash or has its upper surface with 
some free-board. 

By suitable arrangements of gearing and 
clutches, the gasoline-engine is used to drive a 
dynamo for charging the storage-battery, and 
then, when the boat is under water, the engine 
is stopped and disconnected, and the dynamo 
becomes a motor fed by the storage-battery, and 
drives the boat. Although the storage-battery 
is not an ideal reservoir of power, the combina- 
tion with the gasoline-engine is so far ahead of 
anything which had previously been suggested 
that it may be considered a great success. The 
reports of trials of recent submarines built for 
the United States navy which have been 
published show that many improvements are 
yet possible in the arrangement of the motive 
power, but it can be readily understood that 
there are so many difficult problems connected 
with submarine navigation that attention has 
been concentrated on these features of the case 
rather than on working out the motive power 
to a more nearly ideal condition. A number 
of submarines have been built for the navy 
since the purchase of the Holland, and the 
following description applies to the first six of 
these, the Adder, Moccasin, Grampus, Pike, 
Porpoise and Shark. 

What the Present Model Is. 

Tr HE hulls of these vessels are cigar- 

shaped, like the well-known Whitehead 
torpedo, which is ‘of course a sub- 
marine, and a thoroughly successful one. This, 
however, is actually an automobile projectile, 
and the problem of providing for the human 
directing force does not enter. 

The length of the submarine is sixty-three 
feet, four inches, and the greatest diameter 
eleven feet, ten inches. As already explained, 
the motive power is a four-cylinder gasoline- 
engine of one hundred and sixty horse-power, 
each cylinder of which can be used independent 
of the others. The electric motor is of seventy 
horse-power, and receives its current from stor- 
age-batteries the capacity of which is one thou- 
sand nine hundred ampere hours at the normal 
rate of discharge. 

Inasmuch as the gasoline-engine is not revers- 
ible, the electric motor is depended upon for 
manceuvering when alongside a dock or vessel. 
Obviously, only the electric motor can be used 
when the vessel is submerged, because it is then 
impossible to secure sufficient air to operate the 
engine. 

Submergence is obtained by using diving- 
rudders, and by the filling of the trimming- and 
ballast-tanks. The proper trim is obtained by 
admitting water to the forward and the after 
trimming-tanks and to the main ballast-tank. 
When the trim of the boats has been properly 
adjusted, they are very sensitive to the action of 
the diving-rudder, but it is necessary to have a 
speed of at least six knots to control their verti- 
cal movement. 

Emergence is secured by expelling the water 
ballast and by operating the diving-rudders. 
The water is expelled from the ballast-tanks by 
admitting compressed air from the storage-flasks, 
reducing-valves being fitted to secure the proper 
pressure. The water ballast is usually so 
adjusted as to leave a reserve buoyancy of about 
three hundred pounds, so that, in the event of 
the diving-gear failing to work, the boat will 
necessarily come to the surface. 

The diving-rudders, as well as the ordinary 
vertical one for steering, are operated by hand. 
On the Holland there were complicated and 
delicate air-engines for working the rudders, 
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but experience has shown that the best results 
can be secured by relying on the skill and 
intelligence of the crew, rather than on compli- 
cated mechanisms, which are liable to fail at 
critical times. 

‘The trials of these boats showed that when 
light—that is, with the upper part of the hull 
exposed—and the gasoline-engine in full opera- 
tion, a speed of between eight and five-tenths 
and nine knots per hour could be maintained. 
When awash, —that is, with the hull submerged, 





but the conning-tower above the water and open 
so that the gasoline-engine could still be used,— 
the speed was about eight knots per hour. 


When submerged and running with the electric 
motor, the speed was from seven to seven and 
twenty-five hundredths knots per hour. The 
submerged trials lasted for a period of three 
hours. 

Besides the supply through the conning- 
tower, air can also be secured through a ven- 
tilator which extends enough higher to permit 
the boat to be entirely submerged except the 
upper part of the ventilator, but in the boats 
actually tested the ventilator does not supply 
enough air to enable the engines to work up to 
full power. 
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How It Is Ventilated. 


ROVISION is made by ventilating- 

fans for discharging any gases which 
BEA) may come from _leakage about the 
engine, and also the gases that come from 
the storage-battery tanks. Of course when the 
vessel is submerged, there is no way of dis- 
charging foul air, and reliance for keeping 
the air sufficiently breathable is placed upon 
lime in the bottom of the boat and upon pure 
air from the compressed -air tanks, which, 
through a reducing-valve, is allowed to dis- 
charge slightly during the entire time of sub- 
mergence. 

Tests were made to show the facility for 
manceuvering, both in diving and in ordinary 
steering. When in readiness for diving, the 
boat was trimmed slightly by the stern, and 
carried the diving-rudders at an angle of about 
ten degrees. During the diving the angle of the 
rudders was gradually decreased so that the 
boat usually went down with an angle of about 
seven degrees at the bow. 

When running at full speed in a submerged 
condition and about twelve feet below the sur- 
face, the boat trimmed about one degree by the 
head, and carried the rudders at about two and 
one-fourth minutes of dive. In rising, the angle 
was about four and one-half degrees, 

The reports state that the control of the boat 
under water and the ease with which a uniform 
depth is maintained are remarkable. However, 
experience, readiness of resource and constant 
vigilance are necessary qualifications for the 
persons in control of the diving- and the steer- 
ing-gears. 

The question will naturally arise as to how 
the course of the boat is directed when in the 
submerged condition. There are lenses in the 
sides of the conning-tower, but the effect on 
looking out is said to be like that of a thick 
green haze. Thus, the course is really steered 
by compass, just as in the case of a surface 
vessel in a fog. It is absolutely essential that 
the submarine should frequently come to the 
surface to get bearings unless the locality is 
very well known to the helmsman. 

A device known as the periscope is used with 
submarines, which in effect is a combination of 
lenses and prisms, so that with one of the 
lenses above the surface external objects can be 
seen. In actual trials of the periscope it ap- 
peared that the relative position of objects could 
be determined, but not their distances, and 
instances have occurred where a boat has actu- 
ally run into a sea-wall which was distinctly 
seen, but which appeared to be at a considerable 
distance. 


The Terrible Danger. 


[xy view of a number of accidents 
which have occurred to submarines, 

ERS and which in every case were attended 
with the death of the entire crew, it becomes 
interesting to see what has been or can be done 
to provide a means of escape for the crew in 
case of the destruction of the boat. 

For the case of a hole in the bottom, it has 
been suggested that the boat be subdivided into 
water-tight compartments like an ordinary sur- 
face vessel. When this matter is carefully con- 
sidered by competent designers, however, it is 
seen to be entirely impracticable. It must be 
remembered that the maintenance of proper 
trim is of the utmost importance, because, if a 
compartment near the bow were injured so as 
to admit an excess of water there, and the boat 
was going at considerable speed, it would prob- 
ably lead to burying her nose in the bottom so 
as to keep her there. 

In the trial of the Adder, the boat touched a 
sandy bottom at a depth of about twenty-nine 
feet, and would not answer the diving-rudder. 
In order to change the trim of the boat and put 
her down by the stern, two men were sent aft, 
still without affecting the release of the boat. 
Then the motor was slowed slightly and the 
main ballast-tank was blown out. The force 
of the expulsion of the water, with the addi- 
tional buoyancy thereby gained, freed the bout, 
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and she rose to the surface. The result might 
have been quite serious if the bottom had been 
of a clay formation. 

The energy of such a large mass at seven 
knots’ speed might, under proper conditions, be 
such as partially to embed a boat so that the 
suction would make it a very hard matter to 
free her. It seems extremely probable that 
just such an accident as this was the one 
which happened within the last few months 
to a French submarine off the coast of Tunis. 

It is interesting to add that a discus- 
sion of the matter of water-tight sub- 
division by competent critics shows that 
at least thirty compartments would be 
necessary to provide against such a danger 
as just mentioned, and obviously any such 
subdivision would be utterly impractica- 
ble, both on account of interfering with the 
necessary movement of the crew and on ac- 
count of the bad effect on the morale of men 
who are isolated from each other under 
the necessarily trying conditions where 
they are so shut in. It has also been sug- 
gested that there should be attached to the 
bottom of the boat a detachable tank into 
which the crew could enter and then close 
the opening, provision being made to 
insure its flotation when detached from 
the boat. There are various practical 
objections to this besides the fact that, 
allowing a minimum space for each of 
the eleven men ordinarily constituting the 
crew of one of these boats, there would be 
necessary a cylindrical tank at least six 
feet in diameter and about eight feet high. 

It can be seen at once that such an 
excrescence on the bottom ‘of the boat 
would seriously increase her resistance. 

It will be readily understood that the 
modern submarine dots not attack its 
enemy, as was the case with Bushnell’s 
boat, by coming in actual contact with the 
vessel and attaching the mine or torpedo 
which is to explode. The submarine, like 
the surface torpedo-boat, uses as its 
weapon the Whitehead torpedo, going only 
near enough to the attacked vessel to be 
sure of getting the proper range. The 
details of ejecting the torpedo below water were 
worked out successfully years ago, and are not 
at all difficult. 

It was stated at the beginning of the article 
that the modern submarine is far from being 
the charming abode which was pictured by 
Jules Verne in his account of the Nautilus. 
It will be appreciated at once that the only 
practicable method of warming the interior 
would be by electric heaters, and although 
provision of this kind has been made and the 
heaters actually tested, the amount of electric 
current used is so great as to make it impracti- 
cable. As a matter of fact, after the boat is 
long submerged it attains the natural tempera- 
ture of the water. 

Of course in summer along our own coast, 
where the temperature averages about seventy 
degrees, this would not be disagreeable; but in 
the tropics the high temperature, and in north- 
ern waters the cold, would be very disagreeable. 
While it is conceivable that provision might be 
made for cooking and for some of the other 
conveniences of life, their installation would be 
attended with so much difficulty that as a 
matter of fact no such appliances are fitted. 

In these trials, which occupied only portions 
of seven days, each averaging about six working- 
hours, the crew were very much worn out at 
the conclusion, although they did not sleep on 
board, and even their meals were obtained on 
shore. The fact is that submarines are of 
necessity limited to operation either in harbor, 
where the crews can normally live on shore, or 
else with a large vessel as a base which would 
serve as their home. 

The actual value of submarines in warfare is 
still a decidedly unsettled point. When they 
had first attained some degree. of success there 
was the usual cry, which has been so often 
heard, that the day of the battle-ship was over, 
as no country could afford to spend the enor- 
mous sums necessary for such big ships when 
they could be destroyed by a swarm or even a 
single one of these pygmies. Seventy sub- 
marines can be built for the cost of one battle- 
ship. 

It is the almost universal consensus of opinion 
among the best naval critics that, as far as can 
now be seen, the advent of the submarine will 
in no respect diminish the necessity for battle- 
ships. The reports of recent interviews with 
Admiral Dewey and the last report of the 
Secretary of the Navy show this. 

When the Whitehead torpedo had been per- 
fected, it was predicted just as freely that this 
sounded the knell of the battle-ship, but such 
has not been the case. In our own Spanish 
War the torpedo played no part at all. In the 
Russo-Japanese War, although there was some 
destruction by torpedoes, it was generally con- 
sidered that this was due to lack of prepared- 
ness on the part of the Russians. 

In one case, although the vessel was finally 
destroyed, it was only after repeated attacks by 
a torpedo-boat flotilla, and when it was impos- 
sible for the vessel to get out of Port Arthur 
because of the close blockade of the harbor by 
the battle-ships of Admiral Togo’s fleet. 

It seems at present as if the réle of the sub- 
marine would be largely a moral one, in inspiring 
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the people on large vessels with the dread 
of possible destruction by the unseen enemy. 
It must be remembered, however, that all mili- 
tary men are trained to this anticipation of 
possible destruction when in battle, so that it 
is only another added to the forces already 
against them. 

Unquestionably the submarine will be a use- 
ful factor in the defense of a harbor. Any 
naval commander will of necessity have to 








consider them in any movements which he 
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may make, but it must be distinctly under- 
stood that up to the present time their advent 
has brought about no changes in naval archi- 
tecture, nor does it appear at all likely that it 
will change the essential conditions of success 
in a naval combat, which for many years have 
been recognized to be the ability to strike the 
strongest blows, to withstand as far as possible 
the strong blows of the enemy, and finally to 
have the greatest degree of mobility consistent 
with other requirements. 














SHE LOOKED AS IF SHE HAD LAID HER BONES ON THE REEF FOR GOOD AND ALL. 
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Tr HE battered Kenilworth lay heeled far 

over to one side, looming forlornly from 
the reef in the midst of a smooth and 
sparkling sea. The once trim, seagoing steamer 
made a most distressing picture as seen from 
the Resolute, which was bearing down from 
the direction of Key West. Captain Bruce was 
standing in the bows of the tug, gazing at his 
helpless ship. 

She looked as if she had laid her bones on 
the reef for good and all, but it was plain to 
see that the wreckers did not think so. Cargo 
was tumbling from her ports into lighters 
strung alongside, tugs hovered fussily near by, 
and groups of active men toiled at capstans, 
derrick-booms and donkey-engines. 

‘*Tt looks like trying to float her before long !’’ 
Captain Wetherly called down from the wheel- 
house of the Resolute. ‘‘Come up here, Cap- 
tain Bruce! I want to show you something !’’ 

The master of the Kenilworth mounted the 
ladder with an air of reluctance, for it hurt him 
even to talk about the ship. He looked worn 
and haggard, and he could not rid himself of a 
great dread lest the Kenilworth might not be 
floated, after all. 

He was cheered, however, by the buoyant 
confidence of Capt. Jim Wetherly, who ex- 
claimed, with a note of mirth in his voice: 

‘*There’s a sight to make you rub your eyes, 
Captain Bruce! That is Jerry Pringle’s tug 
from Tampa on the port quarter of the Kenil- 
worth. And there he goes up the side. Hooray, 
see him chase that gang of his down the hatch! 
He is surely shoving the job along for all he’s 
worth. That’s his way when he once buckles 
down to it.’’ . 

‘*But you were fighting each other alongside 
my ship not long ago! I don’t understand it,’’ 
commented Captain Bruce. 

Captain Jim said, with a grim smile: 

‘‘Jerry Pringle expected to work on this 
wreck. You know that even better than I do. 
I upset some plans of his. Now he has to do 
the job my way, understand? Do you know 
that I am suspected of plotting with you to put 
this ship on the reef, Captain Bruce? You 
haven’t heard it from Mr. Prentice? Um-m, 
well, you will hear a whole lot more about it 
from me before this ship of yours slides off into 
deep water !’’ 

The master of the Kenilworth winced at the 
threatening tone of these words, and his face 
was very red as he blustered: 

‘*What rot! That Prentice is a doddering old 
| fool! Talking behind my back, is he? Of all 
the wicked, silly nonsense! Well, upon my 
word !’” 

**You are going to clear me!’’ was Captain 
Jim’s curt reply. ‘‘I kept my mouth shut to 
shield some innocent people, women and chil- 
dren, friends and kinfolk of mine, do you see? 
I expect to give your ship back to you. And 
you are going to do the square thing by me. 
Think it over, and think hard!’’ 
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Captain Wetherly faced about, and left the 
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other gazing with a troubled frown at the 
Kenilworth. Presently Dan hailed his uncle: 

‘*Bart Pringle came along with his father, 
sir. I’d like to go aboard the wreck and see 
him, if you don’t mind.’’ 

“Go ahead, Dan. The last time you two 
lads met on that deck you bristled at each other 
like two terrier pups. But I don’t expect to 
cut his father’s towboat in two this trip, so I 
reckon you’ll be glad to see each other.’’ 

Dan followed Captain Bruce up the steamer’s 
side, and found Barton dangling his legs from 
a heap of hatch-covers. 

‘*Why don’t you get busy? 1 want you to 
know that I am the real wrecking-master of 
this vessel!’’? cried Dan, as he thumped his 
friend on the back, with a generous impulse to 
forgive and forget their recent misunderstand- 
ing. ‘‘I never saw a Pringle that was willing 
to loaf ten seconds on a wreck. Gracious, look 
at your father! You can’t see him for dust!’’ 

Mr. Jeremiah Pringle was, indeed, making 
good his surprising contract with Capt. Jim 
Wetherly. He viewed a difficult task of wreck- 
ing as a personal battle between the reef and 
himself. While the boys watched him drive 
his crew of hardy wreckers, Bart remarked: 

“T thonght father and Captain Jim were red- 
hot at each other over the Henry Foster busi- 
ness, didn’t you? They must have patched it 
up all right, and that’s enough to show how 
silly those stories were about the wreck and 
Captain Jim. Father wouldn’t lend a hand in 
a crooked job for any money. I have been 
feeling meaner than a yellow pup for ever 
bothering my head about those rumors that 
lugged you into the dirty work, Dan. Will 
you really forgive me?’’ 

‘‘T was mean and nasty to you when the 
Henry Foster was split wide open, so I reckon 
we are quits,’’ confessed Dan. ‘‘Let’s shake 
hands and forget it.’’ 

‘*T’d trust you as I would my own father !’’ 
earnestly exclaimed Bart. ‘‘Right down in my 
heart I would no more dream of your being 
mixed up with a crooked wrecking job than I 
would think of suspecting him. That’s as 
strong as I can put it. You won’t hold it out 
against me any more, will you?’’ 

Jeremiah Pringle had come out of a forward 
hold and was making his way aft along the 
ship’s side to release a fouled guy-rope. ‘The 
boys did not see him pass behind them, and as 
Bart waxed earnest, his voice carried to his 
father’s ears. The stern-visaged wrecker halted 
and listened with the most, intense interest. He 
heard his son say: 

“Td trust you as Iwould my own father ! 
.. + That’s as strong as I can put it.’’ 

Jeremiah Pringle had been dealt a blow from 
@ quarter so unexpected that he was quite stag- 
gered. Moving stealthily out of sight of the 
two lads, he went about his duty, but his mind 
was painfully active with emotions which were 
as novel as they were disturbing. 

It had never before occurred to him that his 











boy’s life was anywhere linked with his own. 

He did not intend to set him a bad example, 

or bring disgrace on the name he bore. But 

now Barton had accused and condemned him, 
not by doubting, but by believing in him. It 
was brought home to him from a clear sky that 
his son was shaping his own course by what 
he believed his father to be. 

As Jeremiah Pringle sweated through the 
long day, he sullenly reflected : 

“T can’t argue it out with the boy. And 
what gets under my skin, too, is the way 
Dan Frazier has handled himself. since 
that night in Pensacola. He must have 
got wind of the job then. I hate to owe 
anybody anything, and Jim Wetherly and 
that boy have been keeping it all back 
from my boy. Why? So Barton wouldn’t 
be ashamed of his father. That’s a cheer- 
ful notion to take to bed with me.’’ 

He had begun to feel that it might be 
unfair to his son’s faith in him to engage 
in any more ‘‘shady’’ wrecking opera- 
tions, and he was nearer being ashamed 
of himself than he had been in many 
years. It seemed as if Capt. Jim Wetherly 
read his thoughts, for he halted him the 
next day long enough to say: 

‘*You have taken hold in great shape. 
It helps square matters, Jerry. It is 
your duty to get this ship off the reef, 
you know that. And you will never be 
able to look that boy of yours in the eye 
until the Kenilworth is towed into port 








and made ready for sea again.’’ 

Mr. Pringle was in no mood to have his 
sins or his duty flung in his teeth, and he 
retorted savagely : 

‘*Tyon’t preach at me, Jim Wetherly! I 
break even with you by helping you get 
this vessel afloat. And I won’t make you 
pay for smashing the Henry Foster. 
That squares all debts between us !’’ 

Meanwhile, Dan and Barton had ex- 
plored the Kenilworth from end to end, 
Dan telling the story of his imprisonment 
in the hold. When he came to the chap- 
ter dealing with the visit of the Bahama 
wreckers, he hurried Bart to the spot 

where he had found the lighted fuse and sack 
of powder. 

Alas! even the fragments of the fuse had 
been swept away in the task of lightering the 
cargo. Dan headed for the-nearest hatchway 
to search for the powder. The compartment 
into which he had thrown it was cleared of 
water, the débris shoveled out, and the shat- 
tered bottom-plates covered deep with cement 
and timber bracing. 

‘Our wreckers didn’t find the powder bag, 
or Captain Jim would have told me,’”’ la- 
mented Dan. ‘‘The canvas may have ripped 
open or rotted where it fell. You believe it 
all, don’t you, Bart? But that hatchet-faced 
old Prentice as much as called me a liar. And 
I won’t be happy till I can make him take it 
back. He thinks I was trying to work him 
with the explosion yarn. Why, I couldn’t 
have made up a story like that in a thousand 
years |”? 

‘Don’t you care. Of course it’s true. And 
it was splendid! I am certainly proud of you!’’ 
declared Bart, who was anxious to make 
amends for the rift in their friendship. ‘‘You 
and I will back old Prentice into a corner first 
chance we get and make him take water, won’t 
we?”? 

The underwriters’ agent came aboard two 
days later and had a long interview with Cap- 
tain Jim behind the locked door of the chart- 
room, after which Captain Bruce and Jeremiah 
Pringle were singly summoned for more myste- 
rious conferences. But no attention was paid 
to Dan, who felt that he moved in a cloud of 
suspicion, and dismally reflected: 

**Old Prentice has set me down as a liar, and 
won’t even give me a chance to deny it. I 
wish I had saved that fuse to hitch to his coat- 
tails !’’ 

At last the day came when Capt. Jim 
Wetherly announced .that he intended pulling 
on the steamer with all four tugs at high water 
in the afternoon. 

One by one the tugs got into position for a 
“long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all 
together.’’ Captain Wetherly stayed in the 
Kenilworth to direct operations, and took his 
station up in the bows. To Jerry Pringle was 
entrusted the important duty of properly 
making fast the hawsers from the tugs. It 
amused Captain Jim to hear him fiercely 
shouting orders to the crew of the Resolute, 
who glared at their former foeman as if they 
would like to muster a boarding party and 
attack him. 

The men in the yawls and on the rolling 
decks of the tugs worked with more caution 
than usual. They did not mind falling over- 
board or being upset by an obstreperous hawser 
as part of the day’s work. But the dumping 
overboard of damaged cargo, including cases of 
salt meats and other provisions, had lured 
scores of huge sharks, which hovered in the 
clear green depths at the edge of the reef, or 
rushed to the surface at the splash of box or 
barrel. All hands breathed easier when the 
hawsers had been passed aboard without 
mishap. 

When all was in readiness to begin the tug 
of war between the towboats and the reef, 























Captain Wetherly’s nerves were tingling with 
excitement. The hour had come to put his 
faith and his works to the crucial test. It 
meant more to him than money, for he was 
also seeking with might and main to undoa 
wrong, of which this ship had been the victim. 

“The old Resolute will pull her heart out 
before she quits!’’ he muttered. ‘I’ve given 
her the hardest berth, for she knows we can’t 
afford to lose this ship.’’ 

Slowly the tugs forged ahead until they were 
straining at their hawsers like a team of well- 
handled horses, each using every bit of its 
strength to the best advantage. Then it was 
‘*Full speed ahead!’’ and they buckled down 
to their task as if no odds were great enough to 
daunt them, Resolute, Three Sisters, Fear- 
less and Hercules. Soon the rusty, high-sided 
Kenilworth was veiled in the black clouds 
of smoke which drifted from their belching 
funnels. 

Captain Jim moved to leeward to get a 
clearer view, and observed that Jeremiah Pringle 
was standing within a few feet of the vibrating 
steel hawser of the Resolute, where it led over 
the bows of the steamer. 

‘*Tt’s a brand-new line, but it isn’t healthy 
to get so near it!’’ he called out. ‘‘That boat 
of mine has busted them before this, Jerry !’’ 

‘* Always bragging of those engines of yours! 
You are as bad as Bill MeKnight!’’ Pringle 
shouted back. He looked down at the ponder- 
ous steel cable with a careless laugh. 

A moment later Captain Jim forgot his own 
warning, and ran to the side to shout an urgent 
order to one of the tugs. He stood for a few 
seconds almost on top of the hawser where it 
led inboard, and was about to retreat to his 
former station, when the huge line twanged 
with a rasping note, as if its fibers were over- 
strained. He wasted a precious instant in look- 
ing down to find out what the trouble might be, 
heard the steel cable crack and give, tried to 
flee, and caught his toe in a ring-bolt screwed 
to the deck ! 

Just then Jerry Pringle lunged forward and 
knocked Captain Jim flat with a sweep of his 
powerful right arm. This deed, done with 
lightning speed and rare presence of mind, 
sufficed to put Captain Jim out of harm’s way, 
but it used the precious second of time in which 
Jeremiah Pringle might have saved himself. 

Before Pringle could drop on deck or leap for 
shelter, the hawser snapped in twain with a 
report like that of a cannon. The ragged ends 
whizzed through the air with the speed and 
destructiveness of projectiles. One of them 
crashed against a metal stanchion, cut it clean 
in two, and knocked a pile of timber braces in 
all directions. These obstacles saved Jerry 
Pringle from being sliced in two, but he was 
swept up in the flying débris and sent spinning 
overboard as if he were a chip caught ina 
tornado. 

The accident happened with such incredible 
swiftness that Captain Wetherly scrambled to 
his feet and stood blinking at the spot from 
which Pringle had vanished as if he were 
blotted out of existence. Then he rushed to 
the side of the ship and stared down into the 
sea, which was seething with the foamy wash 
from the screws of the nearest tugs. 

He saw a black object rise to the surface, 
drift toward the stern, and then slowly sink 
from sight. Running aft, where the water was 
clear, he caught a glimpse of the body of Jerry 
Pringle settling toward the white coral bottom. 

Two of the tugs were hastily manning boats. 
Captain Jim glanced toward them, and knew 
their help would come too late. He gave one 
thought to the sharks which had been flocking 
round the ship; and then, springing upon the 
bulwark, he jumped clear, and sped downward 
with feet together and arms stretched above his 
hevd. It was a thirty-foot drop to the water, 
and he shot into it as straight and true asa 
‘‘dipsy’’ lead. His impetus carried him far 
down into the cool, green sea, and opening his 
eyes, he dimly discerned the shadowy form of 
the man he sought drifting above him. 

Captain Jim grasped him by the shirt and 
struck out with his free arm. 

A boat was pulling madly toward the scene. 
Captain Jim rose with his burden within an 
oar length of the yawl, and was pulled aboard. 

Dan Frazier was not in the boat. He had 
not recovered his wits until his comrades had 
shoved clear of the Resolute. He stood as if 
paralyzed and watched the rescue. 

Then he saw the boat move toward Jerry 
Pringle’s tug, which lay on the other side of 
the Kenilworth, screened from view of the 
rescue. Bart had gone on board this tug earlier 
in the day, and Dan felt his knees tremble as 
he saw the body of Jeremiah Pringle hoisted 
over the low bulwarks. At last the yawl 
returned to the Resolute, and Captain Jim 
leaped on deck, followed by the chief engineer. 
Their faces were very solemn and they spoke 
with evident effort. 

‘‘Were—were you too late, Uncle Jim?” 
stammered Dan. 

‘*Yes, he must have been dead when he 
struck the water,’’ replied Captain Wetherly. 
“It’s tough on Bart, but he is standing up 
under it like a thoroughbred. Jerry Pringle 
staked his life and lost it for me!’’ 

Captain Jim wiped his eyes and coughed. 
Bill McKnight ventured to say to Dan: 

‘*He’d have done the same trick to save one 











of his own deck-hands. Jerry Pringle was a 
brave and ready man, we all know that. It 
was instinct. He didn’t have time to figure it 
out. But I reckon the Almighty will give him 
plenty of credit and square accounts for what- 
ever he did wrong.’’ 

“The tug will take him down to Key West 
right away,’’ said Captain Jim. ‘‘I’m going 
along with Jerry Pringle on his last voyage. 
Want to come, Dan? It will do Bart a whole 
lot of good to have you as a shipmate, and you 
can tell him that his father was a man to be 
proud of. We’ll forget everything that went 
before to-day. You come aboard the Kenil- 
worth with me, and I’ll leave orders for my 
men. I’ll have to be back here to-morrow if 
this steamer is to come off the reef. I havea 





notion that Jerry Pringle was sorry he ever 
tried to put her on. And from watching him 
lately, I believe we couldn’t please him any 
better than by getting her off and mending the 
wrong he planned to do.’’ 

As they boarded the Kenilworth Captain 
Bruce met them, and asked, in a voice hoarse 
with emotion: 

‘*They tell me he has slipped his cable. If 
my ship had not stranded it would not have 
happened. ’’ 

‘*‘What are you going to do about it now, 
Captain Bruce? Let me be accused of help- 
ing to wreck your steamer?’’ sternly replied 
Captain Wetherly. ‘‘Jeremiah Pringle has 
squared his accounts and made his record 
clean. But how about you?’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Z IN the hall of mammals 

of the Museu Goeldi, in 
ENS Pari, there is a glass 
case containing the mounted 
form of a great black jaguar— 
onca preta, the Brazilian guard 
called it. Crouching low, it 
grasps a fawn, which lies, with 
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of plaited rawhide swishing 
against the saddle- bow, gro- 
tesquely big spurs buckled on 


ings in them were quite filled. 
The little horse loped along, 





yet unglazed eyes, the delicate 
prey of the monster, whose jetty black rosettes 
are only a little darker than the ground color 
of his coat. 

The striking appearance of the brute led me 
to question the guard. He told me that it had 
been a captive in the zodlogical garden con- 
nected with the museum, a sullen captive, that 
confinement speedily told upon, and soon left a 
candidate for the skill of the museum taxider- 
mist. Captured when fully grown, upon the 
island of Marajo, that great delta of the 
Amazon, it seemed never to have forgotten its 
home among the swamps, whence it had raided 
the cattle of the rancheros—raided them once 
too often. 

Up in the blue dome the wribiis were gather- 
ing, black circling dots that settled down and 
grew larger, and materialized into black vul- 
tures. Down they came, alighting, with a 
ponderous whishing of wings, in a nasty, 
double black row, on each side of a ravine that 
gashed the surface of the prairie not far from 
where the towering wall of swampy forest 
formed a creeper-bound barrier, beyond which 
the cattle of the great ranchero, Senhor Joao 
Luiz da Sa, did not or could not penetrate. 
The vultures jostled and hissed pettishly at 
one another, and craned their blinking heads 
expectantly over the edge of the gully. 

There, upon the narrow strip of sandy shore 
bordering the water, and below the overhanging 
bank, with broken neck, its 
head twisted backward and 
sidewise and doubled use- 
lessly under its body, lay a 
range bull, and beside the 
carcass, feeding from a great 
bloody hole in its side, 
crouched a jaguar. 

It was not a common ja- 
guar, with tawny, black- 
rosetted hide, but a black one, 
the prized and feared onca 
preta. Not black he was, but 
dark brown, so dark, indeed, 
that his black markings 
seemed only indistinct darker 
shadows in the satiny sheen 
that rippled over his coat as 
the muscles played beneath it. 
A young male, supple and just 
arrived in his prime, he was 
a beautiful, powerful brute, 
with thick, heavy fore quar- 
ters, a great broad head set 
on a short neck scarcely less 
heavy than the shoulders from 
which it arose. As he tore 
and crunched his food, the 
lighter hind legs and feet 
gripped at the sand, and the 
tail jerked and slatted about 
nervously. 

It was easy to mark the 
story of the bull’s death in 
the sand. Some long, plowed 
furrows told of the force of the 
jaguar’s leap from the bank 
above, which had knocked the 
bull to his knees and into the 
water, where he had been 
drinking. Truly the oncas were becoming 
very bold. If only they could be killed, as 
the crocodiles were killed, with axes, the cattle 
would not have to suffer from them. But to 
compare a jaguar to a stupid crocodile! 

Just yesterday a vaquero had seen an onca 
slinking away from a cow’s careass, one of 
the many that lay at all too frequent intervals 
about the ranges. And this in broad day- 
light! 

Thus Alfredo, the principal vaquero, was 
thinking. He was a big fellow, Alfredo, 
bigger than the average Brazilian cowboy, and 
with a pleasant, open face, far more intelligent 
than the ordinary. He rode easily, the riata 








impatiently fighting the bit, for 
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his bare heels, and his great|and the noose fell harmlessly 
toes thrust through little brass | Hardly checking speed, 
stirrups so small that the open- r and hastily coiling, sent the circle out again, 





Alfredo was going to a distant part of the| 


range, and held him in that he might not tire | 


himself. The rider swayed as if a wave of 
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Bit: 


Waiting only to make sure that the cat was 
headed for the forest, Alfredo pressed the spurs 
in. With a vicious little squeal and head toss, 
the stallion bounded out of the gully, and 
responding to the pressure on his neck, struck 
out for the jaguar. 

Twenty, fifty, a hundred yards he went 
before the cat heard the hoofs, and seeing the 
man, broke into a clumsy gallop straight for 
the forest. That it was a labored effort was 
very evident, and with a whoop, half-joy, 
half-challenge, the vaquero drove his spurs into 
the horse’s flanks. 

Faster and faster flew the whistling rope in 
his right hand, in an ever-enlarging circle as 
the interval between horse and cat diminished. 
It was a hopeless race, the fiery little horse 
against a cat, none too swift at any time for a 
run of any length, and slowed down now by a 
heavy meal. 

As he drew nearer, the horse began to fight 
for his head, and it was only by a merciless 
use of bit and spurs that the man kept him 
going directly toward the jaguar. 

Finally, rising high in the saddle, he sent the 
noose in a snaky line straight at the jaguar’s 
head. With a snarl, the brute bounded sidewise, 
in the grass. 
Alfredo jerked it in, 





| higher this time, and farther over. Out, out it 
| sailed, over the great black head, and—dropped ! 
Chock-k 1! came the strain upon the saddle- 
horn, and the snorting little horse squatted 
fairly back upon his haunches, head down and 
forefeet far out and apart. The jerk of the taut 


the motion of his mount flowed through his | rope just back of the angle of his jaws whirled 
frame. His eyes swept about, noting the little | the jaguar in a complete somersault. 


bunches of cattle that gazed, wild-eyed and | 


with tails half-lifted, ready to bolt at the slight- 
est hostile sign. One or two vaqueros he passed 
and greeted with a little hand wave. 

Overhead the uribuis were sailing and wheel- 
ing, and out ahead their numbers seemed to be 
concentrating. ‘That meant there was food, 
and food would in all probability only be 
another cow fallen prey to the oncas. Pressing 
the rein lightly upon the horse’s neck, Alfredo 
changed his course toward the spot. Nearing 
it, he was surprised to see a black line of 
vultures along the rim of a deep ravine. No 
carcass in sight, but more uribis constantly 
alighting, always along the edge. That was 


strange. 

Suddenly the thought flashed upon his mind, — 
the onca was still feeding,—and slipping from 
his horse, he hobbled its fore legs, and then ran 
toward the ravine at a point a couple of hun- 
dred yards below the black line of scavengers. 
Hardly liad he started when some excitement 
seized the birds, and they began to spread their 
wings and drop clumsily into the gully. 

Alfredo cautiously raised his head to look 
down into the watercourse, and saw there, 
already covered with a black mass of vultures, 
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CONTINUAL SNARL OF DEMONIAC RAGE, 


the carcass, and beyond it the leisurely retreat- 
ing form of a black jaguar. 

He turned and ran swiftly back to his horse. 
Jerking off the hobbles, he rode down into a 
side ravine out of sight. The jaguar, he rea- 
soned, would return to the swampy forest a mile 
beyond to sleep during the day. This distance 
the animal must go in full view upon the open 
prairie. If only the onca had eaten heavily, 
so that it would be dull andslow! The vaquero 
loosed the coils of his riata, arranged them 
carefully and adjusted the noose. 

Then out of a side gully an eighth of a mile 
away lumbered the jaguar, his great bullet- 
head moving from side to side as he walked. 








HIS JAWS WORKING SPASMODICALLY IN ONE AWFUL, 





Up he was in a flash, tearing frantically at 
the slim something that ate into his neck and 
choked him, and that his claws would not 
catch, rearing, tumbling, his jaws working 
spasmodically in one awful, continual snar) of 
demoniace rage. But all the time the horse 
kept backing, backing, backing, its nostrils 
wide with terror and excitement, and keeping 
taut the slender leathern rope—now seemingly 
turned to a vibrant steel bar. 

Surely and not very slowly, the choking 
torture was subduing the animal. Its struggles 
lessened, the jaws ceased their spasmodic work- 
ing but remained in a fixed snarl, the tongue 
protruded, and the deep-set, pale eyes assumed 
a glassy, bursting glare, accentuated by the 
blackness of the fur round them. Then it 
simply fought to hold its ground, clawing deep 
into the soil and rank grasses, but always losing, 
until at last its strength seemed all to give way, 
and it dropped limply, with its breathing 
reduced to a few raspy little gasps. 

Securing the end of the riata to the saddle- 
horn and allowing the horse to keep it taut, 
Alfredo took a coil of rawhide thongs from 
the saddle-bags, and noosing each forefoot 
separately at the wrist-joint, he hauled them 
up and tied the two cords 
over the back. Other nooses 
fastened the hind legs and 
feet together, and a heavy 
stick bound with them pre- 
vented bending the joints. 
Then, seizing a short stick, 
he thrust it crosswise into the 
creature’s mouth, where the 
teeth instantly closed on it. 
A noose promptly lashed the 
jaws to the stick, and a few 
turns round them before and 
behind it effectually pre- 
vented any danger from that 
source. 

This done, he slipped the 
end of the riata loose from 
the saddle-horn and pulled the 
noose from the jaguar’s neck. 
Even the little breathing 
seemed to have ceased, and 
the great sleek monster lay as 
if dead. Alfredo gave a little 
cry of dismay. Had he not 
worked fast enough ? 

Then a long inspiration 
shook the form, and the eye- 
lids trembled. Another and 
another, and suddenly, as if 
aware of his foe, but not real- 
izing his plight, the jaguar 
made a convulsive effort to 
get upon his feet. The cords 
tightened and creaked, but did 
not give. With breathing now 
free and his strength returned, 
he writhed and twisted like 
some great caterpillar. After 
a while these struggles, too, 
ceased, as if to denote the breaking of the fierce 
spirit. The man watched him for some moments 
and then, laughing, patted him on the head 
and queried, humorously, ‘‘ Pronto ?’’ 

Blindfolding the horse with his neckerchief, 
he led him over and dexterously threw him 
near the jaguar. With the aid of his riata, he 
dragged the latter into the saddle, and after 
the horse had struggled to his feet beneath the 
load, lashed it firmly in place. Patting the 
great head again, he started back toward 
the hacienda, leading the horse, and thinking 
of what a splendid appearance his captive 
would make safely installed in the Jardim 
Zodlogico in Para. 
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JOHN STEWART KENNEDY. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
e is now Sir Ernest Shackleton, although 
he did not quite reach the south pole; but 
it is not Sir Frederick Cook nor Sir Robert 
Peary. 





“= Dakota,’’ swiftest and most terrible 
of battle-ships? Let it enjoy the title 
while it may. After the next launching, either 
in England or in Germany, not to speak of this 
country, the title will probably go to another 
ship. _ 
Big advice may sound familiar, but it is 

always good: Do your Christmas shopping 
early. You will thus serve yourself by gaining 
a wider freedom of choice, and will greatly help 
the army of patient and hard-working sales- 
people. 


iy runs a decision of the board of gen- 
eral appraisers—are dolls, and not toys. 
The technical distinction takes off a quarter of 
the import duty. But any little girl would have 
been able to say offhand that dolls are dolls. 


TT real politicians’ paradise must be looked 
-for in the little republic of San Marino, 
among the valleys of the Apennines. The tiny 
state numbers but twenty-one hundred voters 
all told, but they are divided among five polit- 
ical parties, and the organization of a sixth is 
agitated. a 
Yee for temperance will be encouraged 
by the decision of the Twelfth Interna- 
tional Congress on Alcoholism that the drinking 
habit is an enemy to the ‘‘moral, artistic and 
commercial progress of the human race.’” Now 
that such an expert commission, as well as the 
general practise of the medical profession, has 
set its face against intoxicating liquor, no one, 
not even the users of it, should be ashamed to 
follow. as 
N@y two billion dollars of British capital 
is invested in Argentina and Brazil, and 
the dividends on it are sent to London. That 
is one of the reasons for the close trade relations 
between South America and England. When 
American capital is used for building the rail- 
roads and for investment in the bonds of 
the Latin-American states, the Pan-American 
movement will receive that impetus for which 
its projectors have long hoped. 


or obvious reasons athletes go through a pro- 

tracted season of training, under rigid rules, 
when preparing for contests demanding strength 
and endurance. ‘The announcement that a 
woman well known in New York society has 
gone into training at her country residence, in 
anticipation of the coming social season, sug- 
gests something of the strenuous life involved 
in a continuous program of balls, receptions, 
operas, teas, and like pleasures. 


(Ca apples sold for a dollar and fifty 
cents a dozen in the New England markets 
in October, at the same time that California 
oranges sold for seventy-five cents. Northerners 
used to have visions of the fortunes to be made 
in Florida orange -groves; but when apples 
command such a price, there is no reason why 
eastern Yankees should not begin to make the 
fortune at home by cultivating and packing 
apples according to the most improved methods. 


certain legislative candidate in Massachusetts 

gave to every girl in the mills of his town 
a box of chocolate candy. To this gift he 
added cigars for the girl’s brother—or next 
friend. Political methods, in spite of all the 
legislation on the statute-book, have not much 
changed in spirit since the days of Rome, 
although a free ticket to a lively wild-beast 
and gladiator fight was more popular with the 
Romans than a handful of bonbons. 


Adee appeal for the stopping of agricul- 
tural waste is made by Mr. James J. Hill 
in the World’s Work. One hears much about 
the wonderful richness of the soil in certain 
parts of the West, but in point of fact, much of 
the soil in the Eastern States is far more pro- 
ductive, because its fertility has been better 
preserved. New England produces more wheat 
to the acre than any Western State. France is 
fertile and prosperous, while Spain is barren 
and poor. The French have tilled their soil 
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wisely, the Spaniards profligately. The sewage 
of Paris and Berlin is returned to the soil; that 
of New York and Chicago is allowed to pollute 
watercourses and the sea. The lesson which 
the European farmer has learned, the American 
farmer also must learn—or suffer the conse- 
quences. ee 
N° one supposes that Englishmen prize edu- 

cation less highly than Americans, but 
men of wealth in this country certainly express 
their opinion of its value by gifts that find 
no parallel in Great Britain. A year or two 
ago Lord Curzon issued a powerful appeal 
to his countrymen for an increased endow- 
ment of Oxford University, of which he is 
chancellor. The amount received in response 
has been less than half a million dollars. The 
only great modern gift to education in Great 
Britain was that of Cecil Rhodes, which was 
less than fifteen million dollars. Rockefeller, 
Carnegie and Mrs. Sage have each greatly ex- 
ceeded that sum in their gifts, and now a man 
who was not widely known as the possessor of 
great wealth, John Stewart Kennedy of New 
York, has left by his will to education alone 
almost as much as the Rhodes bequest, and to 
religious and charitable purposes even more 
than that. 

* © 


LOOKING UP. 


Though clouds may be thickenin’ o’er us, 
There’s lots o’ blue heaven aboon! 
Edwin Waugh. 


* ¢ 


THE SEAL FISHERY. 


hat to do with the seals of the Bering 

Sea will demand the consideration of 

the government this winter, for its 
contract with the North American Commercial 
Company will expire in April next. This 
contract, made in 1890, provided that the com- 
pany should have a monopoly of seal-killing 
on the Pribilof Islands for twenty years, for 
which it agreed to pay to the government a 
little more than ten dollars for each skin taken, 
and to maintain the native inhabitants of the 
islands. It further agreed to kill only young 
male seals between two and two and a half 
years old, and to kill them only on land. 

The company hires the natives to do the 
killing, for which it pays them seventy-five 
cents a skin, and sells the skins in London for 
a little more than thirty dollars apiece. When 
the United States bought the islands, along 
with Alaska, the seal herd numbered millions. 
‘The slaughter has been so extensive that it has 
been reduced to less than a hundred and fifty 
thousand. 

A sealing monopoly, first granted by the 
government in 1870 for- twenty years, was re- 
newed in 1890 to a new company, which outbid 
theoldone. As the seals remain on the Pribilof 
Islands for only part of the year, the govern- 
ment cannot control the sealing industry. A 
great deal of diplomatic correspondence has 
taken place over the ‘‘poaching’’ by Japanese 
and Canadian vessels, which intercepted the 
seals when going to or returning from their 
breeding-plaee in the Pribilof Islands. As the 
poachers kill females as well as males, the seal 
herd is in danger of extinction. 

Some Congressmen have advocated its entire 
destruction as the simplest way of avoiding 
the international disturbances and sometimes 
physical encounters which the poaching of 
Canadians and Japanese has occasioned. The 
government, however, is attempting to reach 
an agreement with the interested powers for 
the protection of the herd when feeding at sea, 
to supplement its own protection during the 
breeding season on the Pribilof Islands. 


¢ ¢ 


THE TROUBLE IN GREECE. 


retans, who are Greeks by race, have 

long desired that their island should be 

governed from Athens. It has been 
governed by representatives of the powers, 
appointed to prevent a serious clash between 
Turkey, which claims it, and Greece, which 
desires it. Last summer the Cretans raised 
the Greek flag, and began a movement to effect 
the annexation of the island to Greece. They 
were induced by foreign pressure to submit to 
the old arrangement for a while longer, and 
Turkey sent some very impertinent notes to 
Greece on the subject. 

The patriotic Grecians and the officers of the 
army and navy felt a sense of outrage at the 
necessity of submitting to such treatment. This 
feeling, taken in connection with the dissatis- 
faction of the people with the management of 
their government, ripened into a demand by 
the military league in August that the army 
and navy be reorganized, that the royal princes 
be dismissed from their offices in the army and 
navy, that new ships be bought or built, and that 
the financial system be reorganized. 

As a result of this organized opposition to 
the government, the premier resigned and a 
new cabinet was formed. The parliament met 
early in October, and has since been struggling 
with the questions before it. The royal princes 
have been dismissed from their military offices, 
and plans for an enlarged navy and army have 
been formulated. The mass of the people are 
demanding that the money to pay for the new 





ships and the extra soldiers shall be raised by 
a tax on incomes rather than by a tax on con- 
sumption. 

Through all the trouble the King is acting 
in harmony with the majority, even if it 
has been hard for him to see his sons dis- 
missed. He is credited with a desire to abdicate, 
and it is among the possibilities that he may 
take advantage of the situation to retire from a 
post which has long been distasteful to him. 
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THE FUTURE RULER. 


And a worthy boy, a tender boy, 
A faithful boy, is king of the world. 
Christian Advocate. 


* @ 


A PRIZE IN THE KITCHEN. 


mong the death notices in a city paper dur- 

ing the past year have appeared four 

names of women who were for fifty years 

or more in the service of single households, by 

whom they were honored in life and mourned 

in death. One elderly business man, himself 

scarcely strong enough for his multitudinous 
burdens, said to a friend one day: 

**T could not have come through these stren- 
uous months without Mary’s care.’’ 

‘*Who is Mary ?’’ asked his friend. 

**Haven’t you heard of Mary? Why, she 
was our cook for forty years. Now she is 
bedridden in our house, but she still looks 
after me; and the cups of hot milk and the 
afternoon naps and the overshoes that she has 
prescribed for me from her bedroom have saved 
my life.’’ 

The busy bee is not so persistently held up 
as an example to girls as it once was. But 
there are some women in New York who still 
believe in it. ‘The German Housewives’ Society 
gives badges of honor to model servants every 
year. Twenty-five who had been two years in 
their places received golden bees the other day 
—the symbols of consistent industry. The girls 
with four-year records had gold rings, and those 
who had been six years in their places received 
ten-dollar gold pieces with their rings. 

The satisfaction and peace of mind which 
come from steady work in one place-may well 
be weighed against the experience and advance- 
ment which come from frequent change.- Life 
is not all wages for maid or mistress. So long 
as love and friendship and mutual obligation 
live in the world, so long they may be com- 
manded in every walk of life by those who 
choose them rather than more showy rewards. 


VOCAL ATHLETICS. 


rominent among the features of a football 
season is the organized cheering and sing- 
ing at the leading games. From the 
closely packed bodies of undergraduates in the 
grand stands, under energetic leadership and 
often intensified by megaphones, there have 
rolled in great volumes the songs and cheers in 
praise of alma mater, and for the encouragement 
of the embattled heroes on the gridironed field 
below. 

As usual, this has been something which the 
crowds at the games have enjoyed, something 
expected and accepted as demonstrating youthful 
exuberance and college loyalty, and as giving 
a characteristic thrill and color to the game 
itself. As for the players, the noise is to them 
as often a nuisance as an inspiration. Not 
infrequently in the high tension of the contest 
they are wholly unconscious of it. 

To the members of the cheering section, the 
**rooters’ ’’ organized vocal effort constitutes the 
main part of their participation in athletics 
during the fall. In the spring they were like- 
wise active to a lesser degree at the boat-race, 
the track meets and the baseball games, although 
in baseball they are now disposed to give up, 
in the interests of fair play, the cheering or 
demonstrations which tend to ‘‘rattle’’ the op- 
posing team. 

Granted that it is a great pity that participa- 
tion in athletics is not more general among 
college boys, instead of being confined to a few 
who specialize in this field, there is nevertheless 
something to be said in behalf of the results 
achieved by the cheering masses in the stands 
or on the side-lines. Sometimes the enthusiasm 
is artificial and the demonstration perfunctory, 
but more often, and on the whole, the boys are 
‘getting together,’’ perfecting a splendid fellow- 
ship and cementing a solidity of college spirit 
and sentiment as they do in no other way during 
their years together. That is not the least of 
the things accomplished by college athletics. 


® © 


AN ARMED AGE OF PEACE. 


t is with no feeling but sadness that many 


persons read of the launching of a new 

Dreadnought or the completion of a mam- 
moth gun. Their patriotism no one doubts; 
their moral sense is beyond question. The fact 
is, simply, that they cannot regard war as 
otherwise than wrong, and therefore every 
addition to the present armament of nations 
seems to them both unnecessary and wicked. 

The present is an age of great armies, of 
powerful navies, and of constant activity on the 
part of all nations in the improvement of their 
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defenses and their fighting forces. Nevertheless, 
it is preéminently an age of peace. Sir Edward 
Grey, the British minister of foreign affairs, 
has lately called attention to the fact in a public 
speech, in which he compared the condition 
of Europe to-day with its condition a few years 
ago, and pointed out the improvement that has 
taken place. 

Among the crises which he mentioned as 
having been passed without armed conflict were 
the Balkan readjustment, in which all Europe 
was interested, and the revolution in Persia, 
which a quarter-century ago might easily have 
led to war between England and Russia. The 
Fashoda incident and the dispute over Morocco, 
which was peaceably settled by the Algeciras 
conference, might have been included in the 
same category ; and so, too, might be the Anglo- 
American Venezuela incident. 

Whether one regards the settlement of these 
questions as having come about peaceably be- 
cause of heavy armaments or in spite of them, 
it is undeniable that something of the police 
quality resides inherently in adequate armies 
and battle-ships of the latest design. 

It is to be regretted that the necessity exists 
for police, but since there are criminals, there 
must be protection for the innocent citizen; and 
experience proves that a big policeman who is 
known to have his revolver in his pocket is less 
likely to have trouble on his beat than a small 
one, unarmed. Nations are not criminals, in 
the sense that individuals sometimes are; but 
many of them are aggressive, and the aggres- 
siveness of one nation may mean the obliteration 
of another, unless an able policeman is within 
hail. 

¢ © 


FRENCH TRIALS AND OTHERS. 

ations, like men, have their peculiarities 
N of temperament and prejudice. Moved 

by the same emotions and desirous of 
reaching similar ends, two peoples will often 
pursue courses so unlike as to amaze if not irri- 
tate each other. The French method of con- 
ducting a criminal trial, for example, puzzles 
and almost scandalizes Americans. 

They cannot understand a court where the 
prisoner must take the stand, whether he will 
or no; where the judge cross-examines all the 
witnesses, and often attacks the accused person 
vigorously and even abusively; where matter 
which English and American law regards as 
‘*no evidence’’ is freely admitted; and where 
judge, prisoner and counsel vie with one another 
in rhetorical appeals to the jury. The scene 
has the dramatic vivacity of the French tem- 
perament, but to one nourished on the English 
common law the proceedings lack dignity and 
impartiality. 

Yet those who have studied both systems 
agree that so far as attaining substantial justice 
is concerned, there is not much to choose. In 
fact, a guilty person is probably surer of con- 
viction in Paris than in London, and much 
surer than in New York. That an innocent 
defendant is less likely to be acquitted is possi- 
ble, but there is no valid ground for believing 
that to be the case. 

The difference between the two procedures 
arises from these facts: English and American 
law is jealous of the life and liberty of the indi- 
vidual. Society must show that a man has so 
offended that he ought to be punished. The 
prisoner is innocent until proved guilty, and he 
need not open his mouth in his own defense. 

The French proceed from the opposite view. 
Society must at all costs be defended from the 
criminal. When circumstantial evidence or the 
investigations of the police justify a man’s 
arrest, he must prove his innocence; it is his 
guilt that is presumed. 

But human nature is the same everywhere, 
and jurymen are often swayed by sympathy 
with a harassed prisoner. It is even hinted 
that French judges who really wish for an 
acquittal are sometimes especially harsh in their 
treatment of the accused, that the jury may be 
led by that very fact to take the unfortunate 
man’s part. 


dria, Italy, was recently under an interdict of 
the Pope for two weeks, and its people were 
deprived of all religious services and rites for that 
period. That is one of the gravest punishments 
in the power of the Roman Catholic Church, and is 
rarely used in modern times. In this instance it 
was visited upon Adria as the result of the mob- 
bing of the bishop when he attempted to remove 
the archives of the episcopal see to Rovigo from 
Adria, where they have been kept since the third 
century. Adria was once a seaport, and the 
Adriatic takes its name from the city, but the sea 
has receded until now it is seventeen miles from 
the cathedral, in the walls of which there are still 
the iron rings where galleys were once moored. 
The papal interdict was used with special fre- 
quency in the thirteenth century, when whole 
countries, as France, England, Portugal, Sicily 
and Denmark, were in turn under interdicts for 
varying periods. The case of Venice in 1509 and 
again in 1606 is usually cited as the last use of the 
interdict before the case of Adria, although it has 
occasionally been invoked since then against 
single churches or individuals. 


ppp is chiefly associated in the minds 
of most people with fisheries and fogs, but 
henceforth it is to be thought of as the seat of one 
of the greatest paper-manufacturing industries in 
the world. Immense mills, costing six million 


dollars, and with a daily capacity of two hundred 

















and forty tons of dry wood pulp, have been built 
in the heart of the great island wilderness, and 
round them a busy city is springing up as if by 
magic. All this is the work of Lord Northcliffe, 
Great Britain’s leading newspaper and magazine 
publisher, who disregards the matter of two thou- 
sand miles in seeking his paper supply, and pro- 
poses to utilize the resources of an undeveloped 
British possession beyond the seas. The mills 
were formally opened last month with much cere- 
mony and in the presence of many prominent 
guests from Europe, the United States and Canada. 
Newfoundland has an area of forty-two thousand 
square miles, and there are said to be vast tracts 
of spruce in the interior available for paper manu- 
facture. The rapid depletion of the spruce forests 
in the United States makes this a source of supply 
not to be ignored. The isolation of this great 
industrial plant, however, presents numerous 
difficulties for those in charge, and the city in the 
wilderness will have many problems to solve, but 
Lord Northcliffe is most optimistic for the future of 
both. Certainly his employment of thousands of 
operatives and lumbermen will mean much to 
Newfoundland. 
*® ¢ 


A QUEEN AND A LADY. 


Row is a favored present state, but it is not 
every queen who is so well and earnestly 
praised afterward as Marie Antoinette is by 
Mme. Vigée Lebrun. In this artist’s “Souvenirs,” 
so gay and witty and sincere, she says of the 
unfortunate queen: 

“As for her demeanor, it would be difficult to 
describe its affability and charm. I donot believe 
that Marie Antoinette ever allowed an occasion to 
pass by without saying an agreeable thing to those 
who had the honor of approaching her, and the 
kindness which she always showed me is one of 
my most delightful recollections. 

“One day it so happened that I failed to appear 
at the time appointed for my sitting, being sud- 
denly taken ill, and I hastened the next day to 
Versailles to make my excuses. The queen had 
not expected me, and was going for a drive in her 
carriage, which was the first thing I perceived on 
entering the courtyard of the chateau. All the 
same, I went up and spoke to the gentlemen in 
waiting. One of them, Monsieur Campan, received 
me very stiffly, and said, angrily, in his stentorian 
voice: 

“Tt was yesterday, madame, that her majesty 
expected you! She is going driving, and of course 
will not give you a sitting.’ 

“On my saying that I came merely to take her 
majesty’s orders for another day, he went to find 
the queen, who immediately sent for me to come 
into her cabinet. She was finishing her toilet, 
and held a book from which she was teaching her 
daughter, the young madame. My heart beat 
fast, for I felt nervous, knowing that I had been 
in the wrong. The queen turned, and said, kindly: 

**T waited for you all yesterday morning. What 
happened to you?’ 

‘Alas, madame,’ I replied, ‘I was so ill that I 
was unable to attend your majesty’s commands. 
I come to-day to receive them, and will leave 
directly.’ 

“No, no! Do not leave,’ she rejoined. ‘I will 
not let you have your journey for nothing,’ and 
she countermanded her carriage to give me a sit- 
ting. I recollect that in my desire to make amends 
for her goodness I seized my box of colors in such 
haste that I upset them all, my brushes and paints 
fell on the floor, and I stooped down to collect 
them. 

“*Let them alone! Let them alone!’ said the 
queen. ‘You are not well enough to stoop,’ and 
not heeding what I said, she bent down and picked 
up everything herself. 

“The queen never neglected an opportunity of 
teaching her children these gracious and affable 
manners. I have seen her making madame, then 
six years old, dine with a little peasant girl whom 
she protected, serving her first, and saying to her 
daughter, ‘You must do her the honors.’ ” 


* 


TRAVELLERS. 


t was a rainy day; in fact, it was the fourth rainy 

day “in a row,” and Aunt Martha’s boarder, 
although she flattered herself that she was a fairly 
- resourceful woman, was finding the day long. 
Then Polly Pryor blew in, laughing and storm- 
beaten, and in two minutes the whole world was 
changed. 

“What a dear of a girl!” the boarder exclaimed. 
“She is a whole sky-blue summer day in herself; 
and what an interesting place where she visited!” 

Aunt Martha and Uncle Marshall exchanged 
amused glances. It was as usual Uncle Marshall 
who spoke. 

“Green Meadows is a two-by-four place, about a 
third the size of this,” he stated, deliberately. 
“Ain’t many places can frazzle me, but a week in 
Green Meadows done it once. But Polly Pryor— 
well, you see, Polly goes on the theory that one 
person is about as interesting as another if you 
only git the right p’int of view, and that the world’s 
a pretty good place anywhere. 

“Of course we all know ’tain’t so—there’s lots 
of folks as dull as dish-water. But Polly just goes 
right along and works out the sum by her own 
rule, and I tell you what, she gits the answer 
every time. It’s amazing how she does it, but I 
ain’t ever known her to fail yet. Talk about your 
travellers—Polly Pryor’s the biggest traveller to 
the square mile I ever see in my life.” 

Adventures, the old adage declares, come to 
the adventurous. Many an eager girl shut in to 
some lonely countryside looks with wistful eyes 
to the great unknown world beyond her horizon, 
and feels that real life is denied her. She forgets 
that it is the soul and not the body that must be 
adventurous, and the adventurous soul will find 
the stuff of life anywhere. 

Who that has ever been abroad can forget the 
sight of the bored and weary sightseers trailing 
discontentedly from one wonderful place to an- 
other, travelling with their bodies indeed, but 
leaving their minds—where, one wonders! In 
travelling, as in anything else in life, quality counts 
no less than quantity. Agassiz, spending his 














summer in fascinated study of his own back yard, 
was one of the world’s great explorers, and the 
greatest adventurer, after all, is not the one who 
goes the farthest, but the one who travels the most 
“to the square mile.” 


THE PIANOFORTE EXPLAINED. 


t was the first grand entertainment Peter and 

Mary had ever attended. Proceedings, accord- 
ing to Mr. John Trevena, author of “Furze The 
Cruel,” opened with a duet on the first pianoforte 
Mary and Peter had ever seen. “Bain’t him a 
cruel noisy thing?” exclaimed Mary. ‘What d’ye 
call ’en?” she asked a small, ancient, dried-up 
man who sat beside her. The old man tried to 
explain, which was a thing he was famous for 
doing. He was a superannuated schoolmaster of 
the nearly extinct type, the kind who knew nothing 
and taught as much, but a brave learned man, 
according to some of the old folks. 


“That there box,” said the master, with an air of 
diving deep in the well of wisdom, “he’m full o’ 
witMy dear life!” gasped M 

“My dear life!” gas ary. 
and hammers! D’ye hear, Peter?” 

Her brother replied in the affirmative, although 
in a manner which suggested that the information 
was superfluous. 

“Folks hit them bones, and’ the bones dra’ on 
the hammers, and the hammers hit the wires,” 
proceeded the master. 

“Bain’t that artful, now?” cried Mary. 

“Sure ’nough,” agreed Peter, unable to restrain 
his admiration. 

“Couldn’t you mak one 0’ they? You’m main 
cruel larned wi’ your hands,” Mary went on. 

Peter admit! that was so. Given the material, 
he had no doubt of his ability to turn out a piano 
capable of producing that music which his sister 
descri as “‘cruel noisy.” 

“It taketh a scholard to understand how to mak 
they things,” corrected the master, with some 
severity. ‘‘See all that carved wood on the front of 
him? You couldn’t du that, and the piano wouldn’t 
mak no music if ’twasn’t for the carved wood. 
’Twould mak a noise, you see, Peter, but not 
music. ’Tis the noise coming out through the 
carving what makes the music. Taketh a schol- 
ard to du that.” 


“Full o’ wires 


® ¢ 


SPURIOUS PITY. 


n his recent book, “Self-Control and How to 
Secure It,” Dr. Paul Dubois, the eminent Swiss 
neurologist and psychologist, advises us to “‘sub- 
mit our pity to the criticism of reason” before 
pronouncing upon its nature. A patient, who 
always had his eyes fixed upon his own dear body, 
said to Doctor Dubois: 


“I suffered greatly when I heard of the catas- 
trophe in Martinique. I am so susceptible to the 
misfortune of others that I ought to 
ing that sort of news.” 

‘And,” said Doctor Dubois, “you think you are 
Oe altruistic sentiment by it.” ; 

“Certainly. What else could it be?” 

“Pardon me, but it was nothing but intense fear. 
You have a constant dread of death, are alarmed 
at the smallest indispositions. The tale of this 
misfortune es awakened your terror by 
reminding you of the frailty of human existence, 
, of your own. I don’t believe that you 
have given a sou to the victims of this cataclysm.” 

“That’s a fact,” he replied, smiling. ‘I never 
thought of it.” 

To be healthy, pity should be useful, should 
broaden us, and suggest promptly the means to 
succor those who are in trouble. 


ve up read- 





A MODEST JUDGE. 


certain prominent English jurist was trans- 

ferred from the chancery court to the admi- 
ralty court rather unexpectedly. While conversant 
with English law to a surprising degree, this gen- 
tleman had spent little time in marine law, and 
was rather dubious as to his ability to cope with 
the duties of his new office. 


His outiongnes, in recognition of the occasion, 
ave him a dinner, after which he was called upon 
or an address. He made a long and serious 

speech, which embraced about everything, from 

free trade to England’s foreign policy. Then paus- 
ing a moment, he glanced round the crowded room 
and said: 
“Gentlemen, in deme, I can think of no better 
words than the lines of Tennyson: 
“*And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea.’” 


*¢ © 


A SIGHT WORTH SEEING. 


a are good “yarn-spinners,” and some 
of their tales are so funny that they ought to 
have happened, whether they really did or not. 
One of the commanders of the transatlantic fleet, 
says the Washington Star, tells this story, and 
vouches for its truth. 


“One trip,” he said, “there was a woman who 
bothered the officers and me to death about 
whales. Her one desire was to see a whale. A 
dozen times a day she besought us to have her 
called if a whale hove in “-. 

“IT said rather impatiently to her one afternoon: 

it, madam, why are you so anxious about 
this whale question?’ vi 

“ ‘Captain,’ she answered, ‘I want to see a whale 
blubber. It must be very impressive to see such 
an enormous creature cry.’ ” 


“ee 


* ¢ 
TRY, TRY AGAIN. 


he new maid, under the direction of her mis- 
tress, was washing a valuable cut-glass pitcher. 
Once it slipped out of her hands, but fortunately 
did not smash. How it escaped was a mystery. 
But the second time, says the Chicago Record- 
Herald, it broke into many pieces. 
“Dear me!” exclaimed the lady. “And that’s 
twice you dropped it in five minutes!” 
= ow it, mum,” said the maid, humbly, “but 
it didn’t break the first time.” 


* ¢ 


SHE HAD ENOUGH. 


s Mrs. May of Birchdale Corners was leaving 
the exhibition hall of the county fair, a man 
stepped out of a booth and accosted her. 


*““Won’t you enter,” said he, “and see the start- 
ling spenthariscopic scintillations of radium?” 
Mrs. May shook her head—with a smile, how- 
for she is courteous if not scientific. 
m obliged to you,” she said, “but my bag is 
chock-full of samples now.” 


ever. 
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For Nervous Disorders 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Especially recommended for the relief of nervous 
headache, exhaustion and insomnia. [Adv. 


FREE Book 


Drop us a postal and we will send 
you free our new illustrated booklet 
on “How to Serve Pineapple.’’ 
Every lady will greatly appreciate it. 

Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ Association 
Tribune Building New York City 












































Boys and Girls 


Choose something you can have fun 
with all the year ’round. Tell your 


Pree eS Don’t buy simply a 
| “sled” 


Get a Flexible Flyer—the | | 
| sled that beats them all. 

| You guide it by amere pressure 
of the hand or foot on the steer- 
ing-bar without dragging the 
feet. You steer around every 
obstacle at full speed. And you | | 
beat everything on the hill. 
-) Insist ona 


\Flexible Flyer 


‘The sled that steers’ 


















It is the on/y sled for boys; the only 
safe sled for girls. It saves more than 
its cost in boots, shoes and doctors’ bills | 
in one season. And it outlasts three 
ordinary sleds. * 

Fathers and mothers: There’s noth- [j 
ing like coasting to bring the ruddy glow b 
of health and happiness to the faces of 
your boys and girls. And the real sport ff 
of coasting is in having a fast sled. You —F 
were young once, Get them a Flexible 





Premo Junior 


| 

i 

| 
Think of making pictures yourself of bs 
your boy and girl friends, your Winter i 
and Summer sports and everything you f 
care about. Ail this you can easily do 
with a Premo Junior. 


It’s the simplest of all cameras to load and 
operate. Has automatic shutter, excellent 





meniscus lens and loads in daylight. tt \ Flver—today. And look for the bd 
_You need no experience. By following the ist), name and trade mark on the sled. © 
simple instructions, you can make good pic- 


tures within 10 minutes after getting the cam- 
era, But be sure they get you the Premo Junior. 


Prices: 244 x 344, $2.00 242 x 4%, $8.00 
3'4x44,$4.00 4 x5, .00 
Catalogue of fifty styles and sizes at $2.00 to 
$200, at the dealer's, or mailed free on request, 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Co. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 









+ Boys! Girls! Write today fora |) 
Flyer free model of the Flexible Flyer, | 
| showing how it works. Also 


‘hours thie »~ beautifully illustrated 
‘Trade Mark booklet. It’s free. 

. S. L. Allen & Co., 
a Box 1100C, Phila. 



















































“Desserts 
of the 


World” 


The most beautiful recipe book 
ever published. Scenes from life 
in Arabia, India, Japan, France, 
Russia, the Hawauan Islands, and 
other countries, have been repro- 
duced in it in ten colors and gold by a 
great artist. 


Any woman can make 


JELL- 


desserts (one can be made in a minute) with- 
out a sigle recipe, but every woman likes to 
serve new*dishes frequently, and the new 


Jell-O Book will tell her how to do it. 


It will be sent to every woman who 
writes for it, enclosing 
four cents in stamps. 

Fill out and mail to 
us the coupon below 
and get this beautiful book. 


Remember all grocers sell 
JELL-O, 10 cents a package. 


Flavors: Strawberry, Orange, 
Raspberry, Lemon, Cherry, Peach, 
Chocolate. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
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THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N.Y.: 


Please send me the beautiful new JELL-O Book, 
“Desserts of the World.” 


Name 


Address i — 
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line of teams from the river roads, 
The clank of the chains that bound the loads, 

The raucous shouts of moccasined men— 
And the tide of the town rolled on again. 
I closed my ears to its surges loud, 
The clamor of traffic, the eddying crowd; 
And far from the city’s pride and shame 
I heard the rapids no frost can tame. 


My heart rode forth with my coursing dreams 
To traverse a country of frozen streams. 

There are white wild ways to the feet of the free, 
And the ways of the frozen streams for me. 


A breath of cedar, a scent of pine, 

And the wealth of the wilderness was mine. 

I closed my eyes to the smoke-grimed street, 
Where the snow lay vile with the tramp of feet. 
I drank the vigor of taintless air; 

I saw the reach where the ice lies bare, 

The shadow of fir-trees blue on the snow, 

The hills that gleam wher. the sun drops low. 


My heart rode forth with my coursing dreams 
To traverse a country of frozen streams. 

There are white wild ways to the feet of the free, 
And the ways of the frozen streams for me. 


I closed my soul to the strife for gain, 

To its lifeless pleasures and fruitless pain. 

“Are these the gifts that the years should give?” 
Icried. “Is it thus thata man must live?” 

I thought of the strength that toils and wins, 

Of the rough coon coats and the bearded chins, 
Of the shaggy horses and creaking loads, 

And the lights of home on the darkling roads. 


My heart rode forth with my coursing dreams 

To traverse a country of frozen streams. 

There are white wild ways to the feet of the free, 
And the ways of the frozen streams for me. 


*® 


MARY AND MARTHA. 


* ¥ don’t suppose it would 
be strictly true if I 
should say that there 

is any passage of Scrip- 
ture which Aunt Clarinda 
really dislikes,’’ said 
Molly, ‘‘but there is at 
least one which yields her 
no comfort, and that is 
the commendation of Mary of Bethany. Martha 
is her ideal Christian. And that’s the root of 
all our difficulty. Aunt Clarinda is good and 
kind, but she is utterly matter of fact, and has 
no patience with matters of sentiment.’’ 

It happened not long afterward that Aunt 
Clarinda gave her own views of Mary and 
Martha, and in form something like this: 

‘‘Of course I know it’s all right, but I never 
could understand it. It would just seem to me 
that the Lord ought to have told Mary to run 
along and help her sister. 

‘It’s no wonder Martha fretted. Like as 
not the hired girl had left without warning just 
when company was coming, and everything to 
do at once, and the cookies burning in the oven, 
and Mary off there, wasting her time. I don’t 
wonder Martha fretted !’” 

It was the harder for Aunt Clarinda because 
she was living it over a second time. Her sister 
Julia had been the ‘‘Mary’’ of her girlhood 
home; and when Julia died, she had taken 
Molly. No mother could have been more kind, 
but as Molly grew up she was her mother over 
again. 

She would sweep if told to do so, but while 
waiting till it was time to dust, would sit at the 
piano in her dusting-cap and apron, and forget 
that any dusting needed to be done. She would 
call down the stairs that she would be ready in 
‘*just a minute,’’ and nibble the end of her 
penholder for an hour, while her aunt fretted 
over the unwashed dishes. 

It was little wonder that her aunt’s dislike of 
musie and writing grew more, rather than less. 
A letter meant to her some household duty 
neglected; the piano was the scapegoat for no 
end of domestic dereliction. Molly wrote long 
letters and many of them, and sometimes wrote 
matter for publication; and Aunt Clarinda was 
not without some remote pride in her niece’s 
ability; but the two lacked sympathy each 
with the other’s ideals. 

How pleasant it would be to invent an ending 





for the story, and tell how the young girl | 


became more domestic and thoughtful, and her 
aunt came to share in the enjoyment of music 
and poetry! Indeed, that is almost true; for 
they were good women, and each honestly en- 
deavored to put herself in the other’s place and 
do her own duty. Yet the older woman is still 
cumbered with much serving, a model house- 
keeper, looking well to the ways of her house- 


hold, and eating not the bread of idleness ; and | 


the younger one, in spite of occasional refor- 
mations and good resolutions and much grati- 
_ tude and real love for the aunt who has been a 





mother to her, has her real interest in other 
things than dishwashing, and cares little for the 
piecing of quilts or the darning of hose. 

There are many homes with Marthas and 
Marys, and the world needs both. It is a cruel 
misinterpretation of the gentle rebuke of Jesus 
which would make Martha an unspiritual 
woman, a mere foil for the virtues of her sister. 

The world and the Master have been blessed 
by the gracious ministrations of the Marthas 
of all ages; and the world’s perpetual need of 


| comfort and help justifies the eager listening of 


Mary for the words that tell of life’s higher 


blessings. 
Ten thousand homes have the problem which 





Bethany. Well will it be for them all if Mary 
| can learn a little more consideration without the 
| loss of her high ideals, and Martha can learn 
|to carry her burdens without fretting, and can 
bring herself to share a little in the aspirations 
of Mary. 

Especially will it be well if they can learn 
| that lesson of patience with each other’s tem- 
peraments and ideals by means of which it is 
the purpose of the Lord to bring unity of spirit 
out of diversity of gifts. 


* ¢ 


EXCITING FISHING. 
ne can easily imagine that after feeding for 


O the flesh of elephants and other coarse 
food of that nature, fish of almost any variety 
would form an agreeable and pleasing change. 
Such, at all events, was the opinion of Sir Samuel 
Baker, who, after a long march in Africa, through 
a wild and dangerous country, arrived upon the 
borders of a broad river. He took his fishing-rod, 
and wandering up the stream, cast his line over 
the water in the hope of enticing some beauty of 
the deep to take issue with him. 


I put on a large bait, and threw it about fort 
s into the river, well up the st 

allowed the float to sweep 
circle, thus taking the chance of different dis- 
tances from the shore. 

For about half an hour nothing moved. I was 
just preparing to alter my position, when out 
rushed my line, and striking hard, I believe I 
fixed the ‘old gentleman” himself, for I had no 
control over him whatever. 

Holding him was out of the question. The line 
flew Le my hands and cut them till the blood 
flowed, and I was obliged to let the fish take his 


own way. 
This he did for about eighty yards, when he 
suddenly stopped. This unexpected halt was a 
amity, for the reel overran itself, having 
no check-wheel, and the slack coils of the line 
caught the handle just as he rushed forward a; in, 
and with a jerk that nearly pulled the rod from 
es | hands he was gone. 
found one of my large hooks broken short off. 
The fish was a monster. 

After this bad luck I had no run until the eve- 
ning, when, putting on a large bait and fishing at 
the tail of’a rock between the stream and still 
— I once more had a grand rush, and hooked 
a one. 

There were no rocks down-stream, all was fair 
play and clear water, and away he went at racing 
pace straight for the middle of the river. To 
check the pace, I grasped the line with the stuff 
of my loose trousers, and pressed it between my 
fingers so as to act as a brake, and compel him to 
labor for every yard; but he pulled like a horse, 
and nearly cut through the thick cotton cloth 
making straight running for at least a hundred 
yards without a halt. 

I now put so severe a strain upon him that m 
strong bamboo bent nearly double, and the fis 
presently so far yielded to the pressure that I 
could enforce his running in half-circles instead of 
straight away. 

I xept gaining line until at length I led him into 
a shallow bay, and after a great fight, Bacheet 
embraced him by falling = him; and clutchin 
the monster with hands and knees, he then tugge 
to the shore a magnificent fish of upward of sixty 


great ca) 





pounds. 

For about twenty minutes he had fought against 
such a strain as I had never before used upon a 
fish. It measured three feet eight inches to the 
root of the tail, and two feet three inches in girth 
of shoulders, and the head measured one foot ten 


inches in circumference. 
W for a short visit after having lived ten 
years in Colorado, he apparently could 


not say enough in praise of his new home and in 
disparagement of his birthplace. His sentiments 
were, as a general thing, received with the utmost 
good nature by his old friends, but occasionally he 
met what the Lanesboro people called ‘“‘a come- 
uppance.” 


“Now there’s the climate,” said Mr. Jenkins 
one day to a group of listeners in the post-office, 
“‘why, the climate here isn’t anythin’ that’s worth 
talking about, but out there! It’s fattening just 
to be out there and take in the climate. 

“Why, when I went out there I only weighed a 
hundred and thirty pounds, and now I turn the 
scales at a hundred and ninety-five.” 

“T can tell you a story of Lanesboro climate 
that’ll go ahead o’ that, Peter,” remarked Obed 
Strong, quietly. 

“Weill, I should like to hear it,” said Mr. 

Jenkins, with a somewhat skeptical smile. 
* “Tt’s veracious, an’ relates to myself,” returned 
Mr. Strong, calmly. “When I come to Lanesboro 
I weighed—it’s in the fam’ly Bible—jest seven 
pounds, an’ now I settle the scales down at an 
even two hunderd.” 

Mr. Jenkins gave a sniff, but the citizens of 
| Lanesboro felt that the reputation of the village 
| climate had been established. 


* © 
A BETTER RECORD. 
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VERDI’S ‘“ MISERERE.”’ 


en of genius are confessedly creatures of 
mood. Grief and adversity have often 
been a real help to them, rather than a 
hindrance. Poe, itis said, produced ‘“‘The Raven” 
while sitting at the bedside of his sleeping but 
| dying wife. Many similar instances might be cited, 
but an anecdote of Verdi, told by Carlo Ceccarelli, 
will suffice. 

On one occasion, when Verdi was engaged on 
his well-known opera, “Il Trovatore,” he stopped 
short at the passage of the ‘‘Miserere,” being at a 
loss to combine notes of sufficient sadness and 





the Lord found in the hospitable house in| 


many weeks upon hippopotamus steaks, | 





hen Peter Jenkins returned to Lanesboro | 











pathos to express the grief of the prisoner, Man- 
@ 


0. 
Sitting at his piano in the deep stillness of the 
winter night, his imagination wandered back to 
the stormy days of his youth, Cage my to 
extract from the past a — a groan, like those 
which escaped from his breast when he saw him- 
self forsaken by the world. All in vain! 

One day, at Milan, he was unexpectedly called 
to the bedside of a erie friend, one of the few 
who had remained faithful to him in adversity and 

rosperity. Verdi, at the sight of hisdying friend, 

elt a lump rise in his throat; he wanted to weep 
but so intense was his grief that not a tear flow 
to the relief of his anguish. 

In an es room stood a piano. Verdi, 
under one of those sudden impulses to which men 
of genius are sometimes subject, sat down at 
the instrument, and there and then improvised the 
sublime ‘‘Miserere” of the ‘Trovatore.” The 
musician had given utterance to his grief. 


BEYOND THE OASIS 





By Aloysius Coli— 
f this be Day, this monster that has slain 
The murmuring breezes—Day, with one 
great eye 
Half-pupiled in the west against the sky, 
And half-poured out upon the purple plain— 
When every footfall is the ghostly strain 
Of silent dreams, and starving jackals die 
Without a whimper, lest the hunger-cry 
Reopen in their ribs another pain— 
If this be Day, when light and life and space 
Meet in the desert, round on dreary round, 
Without a footprint or a finger-mark, 
What shall it be when Night lifts up her face 
Out of the shadows, and without a sound 
Strangles the last lone moonbeam in the 
dark? 
* © 


TENNYSON AS A BUSINESS MAN. 


n excellent story was told some years ago 
about Alfred Tennyson and his wonderful 
poem, “‘The Revenge,” by a correspondent 


| of the Leeds Mercury, who vouched for its truth. 


The poem was first published in the Nineteenth 
Century in 1878 or 1879. On the eve of its publica- 
tion Tennyson invited between thirty and forty of 
his most intimate friends to his house in Eaton 
Square, that he might recite this patriotic piece to 
them. 


It is well known that Tennyson was an excellent 
man of business. Had he written ‘“‘Paradise Lost,” 
he would have been both very hungry and ver 
cold before accepting ten pounds for the copyright. 
A letter of his is in existence which, after offering 
the right to publish his works at a certain price, 
ends with a declaration that, whether the pub- 
lisher accepts his offer or not, he—Lord Tennyson 
—would not accept ‘‘a blessed penny” less! In 
fact, he was very much like a certain Leeds 
banker who, when asked by a customer to cash a 
draft for a large amount over the counter, replied: 

“We do nothing for nothing for pobosy here.” 

In Sir T. Wemyss Reid’s “Life of Lord Houghton” 
there is an amusing letter from the late laureate, 
which compares the writing of poetry for nothing 
to the milking of he goats. 

When the recital of “ The R ye” in Eaton 
Square place, there was much “fingo” feeling 
about in fashionable society in London, and not a 
few infected persons were among the select audi- 
ence. As the poet. proceeded in his rich and 
sonorous tones, rendered all the more attractive 
by his Lincolnshire accent, the favored few hung 
upon his words. When he reached the last lines, 


And the whole sea plunged and fell on the shot-shat- 
ter’d navy of Spain, 
And the little Revenge herself went down by the 
island crags, 
To be lost evermore in the main, 








| & paroxysm of rage. 
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puts down near by, ready for use in making the 
next pair of bricks. The mold is then rai by 
two handles on the outside, and wiped over with a 
used again, so as to prevent 

The cutter then pulls the 
hide after him as ‘he moves along, placing the 
bricks in rows of from twenty to thirty pairs in 
length on the flat space prepared for them. 

One or two days, if the sun is at all hot, are 

uite enough to my he bricks sufficiently for set- 
ting up on edge so that the other side may be dried. 
As they are turned, all the ay are scraped 
smooth with a knife, and the under side is pared 
flat. They are left another day until dry enough 
to 


8 . 
Bricks dried in the sun like these are much used 
for building, but of course they are not nearly so 
hard or g as baked bricks. For a large house 
one would never think of using adobes, but for 
any building of one story they answer very well. 
good brick-cutter will often make over two 
thousand bricks in a day; some will make over 
three thousand, but this is unusual. It is very 
hard work and very tiring to the back, as one must 
stoop quite down the ground to lift the mud, 
and the weight of earth thus raised is from thirty 


to forty pounds each time. 
T patriarch, commander-in-chief and effective 
fighting force. The natives of India call 
him Maharaja—and properly so, for he is the type 
of savage despotism. He uses his large canine 
teeth to maintain his power and to secure the 
lion’s share of everything, and is easily moved to 
But the tyrant has his trage- 


wet rag before bein 
the mud sticking to it. 





A HUMILIATED MONKEY. 
he leading male of a troop of monkeys is the 


| dies, one of which is described by Mr. J. L. Kip- 


the feelings of all present were strung up into | 


excitement and enthusiasm, when, to the amaze- 
ment of all, the laureate added, without the 
slightest pause, and without the least change of 
tone in his voice: 
“And the beggars only gave me three hundred 
unds for it, when it was worth at least five hun- 
red pounds or more!” 


* # 


ADOBE - MAKING. 


here are still regions of the world in which 
T sun-dried bricks are used for building mate- 
rial, as they were anciently in Egypt and in 
Babylon. Such bricks are called adobes—probably 
a Malayan word brought into Spain by the Arabs, 
and by Spanish settlers introduced to the New 
World. They are suited only to a dry climate, 
and are made only where fuel for burning is not 
easily obtained. The manufacture of them is de- 
scribed by Mr. R. A. Seymour, in his “Pioneering 
in the Pampas’—an English settler in Argentina 
nearly fifty years ago. 
A well is first dug, and the grass cleared off a 


large space of ground not far away, from which 
the earth is to be taken. Close to the well is 
i. isar,—to tread, 


made the pieedera, so called from 

—in which the mud is to be trodden by mares, 
driven round and round by a man on horseback. 
The pisadera is a round enclosure of from six to 
ten yards in diameter, varying of course in size 
according to the number of workmen employed 
as the mud hardens rapidly, and must be use 

while still moist. 

The pisadera is enclosed by posts with rails tied 
round, so as to keep the horses inside. It is first 
of all filled with earth to about two feet in depth, 
the earth being taken from the eee already 
cleared. The soil is used only to about a foot in 
depth, that being as far asthe black earth extends. 
The subsoil is mixed with red sand, which is of 
course quite useless in brickmaking. 

The water is drawn up in a large canvas bucket 
and poured into the pisadera until the earth seems 
to be sufficiently moistened. The horses are then 
turned in and driven round and round, until the 
brick-cutter — that it has reached the proper 
consistency for being formed into bricks. 

While this is going on, chopped grass, or straw 
if it can be obtained, is scattered over the com 
— in order to make the mud hold together the 

. 

Meantime a small space of ground close to the 
ow og having been prepared for molding the 

ricks, the mud when ready is wheeled out in 
barrows and upset on a hide laid on the ground. 
The cutter has his wooden mold, which makes 
two bricks at a time, laid on the ground before 
him, and he raises up the mud on his arms, having 
me his hands together, and drops it into the 
mo 


He then dips his hand into a bucket of water 
close by, and smooths over the surface, removing 
at the same time the superfluous clay, which he 








ling, in his ‘‘Man and Beast in India.” 


One morning there came a monkey chieftain 
weak and limping, having evidently been worsted 
in a severe fight with another of his own kind. 
One hand hung powerless, his face and eyes bore 
terrible traces of battle, and he hirpled slowly 
along with a pathetic air of suffering, supporting 
himself on the shoulder of a female—a wife, the 
only member of his clan that had remained faith- 
ful to him after his defeat. 

We threw them bread and raisins, and the 
wounded warrior carefully stowed the greater 
part away in his cheek-pouch. The faithful wife 
seeing her opportunity, holding fast his one sound 
hand and opening his mouth, deftly scooped out 
the store of raisins. 

Then she sat and ate them ae at a safe 
distance, while he mowed and chattered in impo- 
tent rage. 

He knew that without her help he could not 
reach home, and was fain wait with what 

atience he might till the raisins;were finished. 

his was probably her first chance of disobedience 
or of self-assertion in her whole life, and I am 
afraid she thoroughly enjoyed it. She led him 
away at last—possibly to teach him more salutary 
lessons of this sort. 


*® © 
JUST A FIT. 


n the Ex-Libris Journal an amusing anecdote is 
given of a man anxious for a coat of arms, and 
fortunate in finding one. A second-hand book- 

seller bought at a country sale some three hundred 
volumes of handsome but unsalable old sermons, 
books on theology, and the like. 

He placed a number of these outside his shop. 
Soon afterward a well-dressed man entered, and 
said, ““Have you any more of this kind of books 
with this shield on them?” pointing to the book- 
plate attached, which bore the arms and name of 
a good old county fai 

‘That box, sir, is full of books from the same 
house,”’ answered the bookseller. 

*“‘What do you ask for them?” inquired the man. 
“Tm going ack to Chicago, and I want to take 
ome ks, and these will just fit me, name and 
all. 

“Just you sort out all that have that shield and 
name, but don’t you send any without that name- 
plate, for that’s my name, too. A 

“T reckon this old fellow with the daggers and 
roosters might have been related to me some way.” 
| Civil War, there was an old Scotch Covenanter 

church, the pulpit of which bore a stréng 
resemblance to a flour-barrel. It was fastened to 
the wall, and reached by a flight of narrow, wind- 
ing stairs. 


Among the preachers who occupied the pulpit 
at different times was one who was noted for the 
vigor and enthusiasm of his delivery and the 
extreme energy of his gesticulations. 

The congregation had often trembled for his 
safety as he stamped and pounded in the old 
pulpit, but no catastrophe occurred until one day 
when he bent forward over the ed e, and shaking 
the unstable structure, shouted, “The righteous 
shall stand, but the wicked shall fall!” 

Before the words were fairly uttered there was 
a crash, and the old pulpit and its occupant came 
to the floor, together with much dust. 

The minister picked himself up, and waving off 
the members of the congregation, said, dryly, 
“Brethren, I am not injured, and I don’t mind the 
fall much, but I do hate the connection.” 

( quality for the soldier, but a writer in 
Harper’s Magazine tells of a private who 


ran at the first shot, and declared himself to be 
braver than those who faced the battle. 


Pat was unmercifully laughed at for his coward- 
ice by the whole regiment, but he was equal to 


the occasion. 

“Run, is it?” he repeated, scornfully. ‘Faith, 
an’ I didn’t, nayther. ust observed the gineral’s 
express orders. He told us, ‘Strike for home and 
yer counthry,’ and I sthruck for home. 

._ what sthruck for their counthry is there 


® © 


HIS COMPLAINT. 


n a certain town in South Carolina, before the 


STRUCK FOR HOME. 


ourage is believed to be a very necessary 


* ¢ 


THE CLASS SMILED. 


f Jennie Jones had obeyed the teacher’s com- 
| mand literally, she would have subverted the 

discipline of the schoolroom far more than by 
her original offense. A writer in the New York 
Times tells the story: 


One of the girls in a Brooklyn teacher’s class 
was busily chewing gum, in defiance of school law. 
To make her crime the more heinous, she was 
sitting with her feet sprawled out in the aisle. 

The teacher, entering the room suddenly, was 
quick to call attention to the misbehavior. 

“Jennie Jones,” she said, sharply, ‘“‘take that 
gum out of your mouth and put your feet in!” 
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mee) “VENETIAN CALENDAR? 








Venice, the fairy city of stately buildings with 
their thousand colors lying mirrored in the 
Adriatic, gives its name to the new Calendar. 


This Calendar is eleven by thirteen inches in 
size. Its single fold gives it four pages or panels 
eleven by six and one-half inches. It is a stand- 
ing Calendar, but is suited for hanging if the 
owner prefers. It is lithographed on the finest 
card: two colors and gold are used outside; 
twelve colors and gold are used within. 


The principal page bears a lovely Venetian 
scene painted by Mr. Thomas Moran. This and 
all the accompanying ornamentations show that 
the publishers have spared no pains or expense 
to give the Calendar the most refined and 
delicate beauty. 


The outer panels are of beautiful Italian 
design; one inner panel carries Mr. Moran’s 
painting, the other an appropriate message done 
in the vivid style of an old Italian missal with 
superbly illuminated borders and initials. This 
page also bears the richly gilded calendar pad. 
The large date figures have been successfully 
designed to combine use with beauty. 


This Calendar will be sent free to all who 
pay their subscriptions for 1910. 














‘Gihe our many thousand readers who are to renew 
their subscriptions during the coming month we 

take this occasion to say that the sending of the 
renewal now, instead of a little later, when the rush of the 
holiday season is at its height, will be a kindness appreciated 
by every person who receives and records subscriptions in our 
office. We shall not write you personally about your renewal, 
but will ask you to accept this little notice as an invitation to 
send your order early and receive the Calendar at once, as an 
evidence of our gratitude for your courtesy. 




















PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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*“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” cure Coughs 
and give grateful relief to sufferers from Bronchitis 
and Asthma. Contain nothing injurious. [Adv. 


WAN -), Minow d;ihaa AD WRITERS EARN 

Ye 44748- 44.8 LARGE SALARIES. 
We can help you to prepare by mail to inereage your 
salary. Send for beautiful prospectus, mailed free. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, Dept. 36, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide 1.2.°°° 


Book. 450 
pages; leather bound; illustrating all Fur Animals. All 
\ about Traps, Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys; Price $2.00 We 

pay 10 to 50% more for Raw Furs, Hides, Skins than 
home buyers Hidestanned intoRobes. Send for Price 
List. Andersch Bros,, Dept, 23, Minneapolis, Minn, 


The Hayes Method of treatment | 
ASTHMA! — up the general health and 














gthens the heart, lungs, di- 
~ sation ‘and nervous system, re- 
—— AND ——| lieves the symptoms and corrects 


oe constitutional tendencies to 
isease, curing to stay cured. Ad- 


HAY-FEVER | ss Serre = 


‘ay CLASS PINS 
Either Ws with any three letters or figures aS 
‘ y 















| Fire and an explosion followed, and only a few 


” | attempt to save the imprisoned miners. 


| which he intends to make to Congress. Among 





and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, & & 
250 ecoh, $2.60 a doz.;Silver Plated, 100 ea., 
$1.00 adoz. Special designs in Pins or Badges 
made for any School or Society, at low prices. 

Although the price of rubber has 
advanced fearfully, we shall con- 
tinue to use nothing but the best 
quality of new rubber in our 


Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 
Bastian Bros. Co. 300 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
ELASTIC 
ST OCKINGS 


Varicose 
There is no other way to get 


Veins. 

satisfactory and durable stoc e 
ing. We weave our own rub- 
ber, and make all stockings 
to measure only, and keep a 
record S every case treated. 
A book on Varicose Veins, 
ete., free Self - measure 

divcdtlons ‘and prices. 
Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 
Weavers, 201 Oxford 8t. Mass. 



























New from Cover to Cover 
WEBSTER’S 
NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


JUST ISSUED, Ed. inChief, Dr. 
-< T, Harri, former U. S. Com. of Educa- 
ion. e Webster Tradition Developed 
Modern Scientific Lexicography. 0 Key 7 
Literature of Seven Centuries. @ General 

Information 
2700 PAGES. 6000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
400,000 WORDS AND PHRASES. 
Unquestionably the choicest holiday 
offering of the season. 
GET THE BEST in SCHOLARSHIP, 
CONVENIENCE, AUTHORITY, UTILITY. 








inal ¢ 7 aaet fe r Spe im ‘Pa oO 
or write for men Pages 
. MERRIAM CO., ablishers, 

You will do us # favor to mention 
A shoe that never fails to satisfy the who 
buys them and the boy who wears — the 


American Boy 


Solid, strong every-day shoes for all sorts of serv- 
ice in all sorts of weather. Will wear like you 
have oftentimes wished a shoe would wear. 

No other boys’ shoe like them. No other upper 
leather like Menz “Ease” process of tannage which 
we originated, control and use exclusively for the 
“ American Boy” and our shoe for men — the 


Menz “Ease” 


Toughest, strongest leather you ever saw, yet the 
softest, most pliable, even after months of the hard- 
est service in all kinds of winter weather. 

The “ American Boy” will save you money—so 
will the Menz “Ease.” Made for service, but has 


an equally strong reputation for comfort. Fit like 
a glove, made over stylish lasts, neat appearing. 
“‘American Boy’ illustrated 10-inch height, standard screw 


black— . 
1 to 5%, 


fastened, tan and 
sizes 10 to 134, $3.50; 


CATALOG D 
illustrates over 30 styles 














heleine from 6- a 
shoe to 16-inch Hunter. 


Always find name 
on sol a Ud on yel- 
low lab. 





Pes of your dealer if you can, 

but if he hasn't them or refuses 
to order, you can buy direct 
from us at the regular retail 
price and we prepay delivery 
charges. 


Menzies Shoe 
Company 
Makers 


Detroit 
Michigan 
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CURRENT EVENTS 








PLAY BASEBALL ALL WINTER. 


Buy a deck of Aydelott’s Baseball Cards and have 
fun all winter—% plays—it’s real baseball. Just the 
bone g for a Christmas Present. Ask your dealer or 
send 50 cents in stamps to us. AGENTS WANTED. 


THE AYDELOTT BASEBALL CARDS CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


rilliant colors, worth 5 cents each. 


ry 
| i Eine, a and TAGS 10° 


“ I 
re 
Beautiful 1909 designs. Elegant cm, 
KING & CO., Dept. 42, 200 | RE N.Y. 











Great Mine Disaster.—More than 300 
men, employed in the mine of the St. Paul 
Coal Company at Cherry, Illinois, were impris- 
oned in the mine, November 13th, by an explosion 
followed by fire, and all perished. The cause 
of the disaster was the carelessness of a miner, 
| who threw a burning torch upon a pile of hay. 


miners, who were near the main shaft, escaped. 
/T hirteen men outside, including the superin- 
| tendent of the mine, lost their lives in a vain 


® 

| gp Taft's Program.—In a speech 

at Richmond, Virginia, November 10th, on 

P way back to Washington after his long 
journey through the West and South, President 
Taft outlined some of the recommendations 


them are the conservation of the national re- 
sources and the reclamation of arid lands; the 
reservation of control over government coal 
lands and water-power sites; the creation of a 
special court, to deal with cases under the inter- 
state commerce law ; the establishment of postal 
savings-banks; the appointment of a commis- 
sion to report upon means of making legal pro- 
cedure more simple and more rapid; and the 
organization of a national Health Bureau, for 
the preservation of health and the investigation 
of disease. ° 


T™ Gompers Case.—The Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia has affirmed 
the decree of the Supreme Court of the district, 
under which President Gompers, V ice-Presi- 
dent Mitchell, and Secretary Morrison of the 
American Federation of Labor were sentenced 
to jail for contempt in disobeying the order of 
the court in an injunction case. The court 
based its decision on the ground that, if a citi- 
zen, however honest his belief that his rights 
had been invaded, were allowed to choose when 
and to what extent he would obey the orders 
of a court, the government would be powerless, 
and society would be reduced to a state of 


anarchy. ® 


en sentenced for Contempt of 
Court.—For the first time in its history, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, No- 
vember 15th, sentenced six men to prison for 
contempt of court. The men, one of whom 
was sheriff and another a jailer, at Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, were implicated in the lynch- 
ing of a negro in that city in March, 1906. The 
negro had been sentenced to be hanged for 
murder. He appealed for a stay of proceed- 
ings, and it was granted by a Supreme Court 
Justice. As soon as the intervention of the 
court became known, a mob attacked the jail 
and took the prisoner out and lynched him. 
The sheriff and the jailer were found guilty of 
failing to protect the prisoner, and the others 
of taking part in the lynching. Three of them, 
including the sheriff, were sentenced for nine 
months, and three for six months. 
® 
{ores System is to be introduced on 
the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad, on January ist, which will affect 
about 100,000 employés. Pensions will be paid 
to employés who reach the age of 70, after at 
least 10 years’ continuous service. The system 
will be extended also to employés under the 
age of 70, who have become unfit for duty after 
at least 20 years’ continuous service. About 
1,700 men will be scheduled to receive pensions 
on January ist. Under a similar system, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company distributed 
$2,370,000 among its employés from 1903 to 1908. 
cs 
a British Budget Bill, which passed 
the House of Commons, November 4th, by 
a vote of 379 to 149, received its first reading in 
the House of Lords on the 8th. It was a 
purely formal proceeding. The 22d was set for 
the opening of the debate, on the motion for a 
second reading; and on the 16th Lord Lans- 
downe, leader of the opposition, gave notice of 
his intention to move that the House of Lords 
‘is not justified in giving its consent to the bill 
until it has been submitted to the judgment of 
the country.’’ e 


sae Assassination.—While Lord 
Minto, Viceroy of India, and Lady Minto, 
were driving through Ahmedabad, India, No- 
vember 14th, two bombs were thrown at their 
carriage. One of them was intercepted by a 
dragoon, who was riding alongside, and the 
other fell in the sand without exploding. A 
few minutes earlier a bomb exploded a short 
distance from the carriage, and a bystander was 
seriously injured. In the confusion, no arrests 
were made, e 


gem Deaths. — Brig. -Gen. William 
Beatty Rochester, U.S.A., retired, a vet- 
eran of the Civil War, and paymaster-general 
of the army 1882-1890, died November 11th, 
aged 83.—-Commander Frederick A. Aber- 
crombie-Miller, U.S.N., retired, who served as 
ensign and acting master on naval vessels during 





STAMPS 108 all diff., Araneae gery 


Natal, J aoa pore, On — Toe Fina : 
ai ava, etc., an am, 5c. a i 
Mi: 200. 65 diff. Be. 1000 Fam 4 THAT DAINTY FIVE CENTS 


Be. Agts. w' st MINT COVERED - 
C.Stegman, 6943 Cote Brilliante Ave., 8t. THE OUNCE 
CANDY AND IN 


Sell us your furs, ginseng and hides. © coatEn r . 
We pay more for them than any other ‘ \ y 5°, 10° 
buyer in any other town or city inthe cw! a 4 
YOUR FU world. + Foro or hides bring from 20 to 60 per ul 4 ~ AND 25 


ere than if you send them elsewhere PACKETS 
where you — If Bo? pnche —_ or buy fur send today for 
. Free for the asking and worth 
to you. = today; thie advertisement may not appear again. 


CORRY HIDE & FUR COMPANY, P.O. Box No.4227 ,Corry,Pa. 





cent. 
poe pte ma ae ‘ou can get at home, no matter 
our big free catalogue, 
many 








Its Firm 
Grip on 








PUTNAM SPRING CLOTHES PIN 


For sale everywhere in \ gross and gross cartons. 
ae meee ey, c.  S. PUTNAM & SON, 


FREE 
FARM Western Canada 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 


ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 


a | HAMILTON CALIBER IUFLE 


Every Boy Wants a Rifle. If you are thinking of a Chri: 

present a. your boy give him a Hamilton Rifle. You will hit = bull's 
eye of his affections. Every American boy dreams of the time when he can 
have a rifle, and learn to shoot like his father, and older brothers. Ask your 
dealer to show you these new Hamilton models 

Model No. 27, with flat stock and forearm of gum wood - - $1.50 

Model No. 027, walnut stock and forearm turned and polished - 1.75 
¥ Both of these guns guaranteed for workmanship, material and accuracy. If your 


dealer does not handle them, we will ship <n prepaid on receipt of price. Costly 
. accurate, compact rifle at a 














Chiclets 


Ld AU 
DELIGHTFUL 


In the Famous 
Wheat-Belt of 


JUST RIGHT AFTER DINNER 
Try Them ] If you can't buy Chiclets in your neigh 


* borhood send us ten cents for a sample : 

bw A Any jobber will supply storekeepers with Chiclets. 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, Inc. 

Philadelphia, U.S. A., and Toronto, Canada 


































tor loading: ejects shells automatically; made “take: down,’ 
it packs easily in small space. Send for illustrated 
circular ane hang of your nearest ane. 

m Rifle Co., Box 214 
Plymouth, 














Bn 
* THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


The World’s Standard Skate. Backed by 
over 50 years’ experience in skate-making, 
by the largest skate-makers in the world. 
Used by champion skaters and high-class 
rinks everywhere. Please write for@ur new illustrated catalogues. 

They are free. Kindly state whether you are interested in ice or 
roller skates. 


© All dealers 
All prices 


















U. oA \° 
ndon. 
4, Berlin. 


oaalth SAMUEL WINSLOW ear MFG. CO., Nader mags. 
Lan 


Chambers Street, N e, E. 
No. 64 = hoon de la ‘Grande Armée, Toes, pein Strasse woe 
+ TT TT 


‘Anchor Brand” Kitchen Carver 


Something new in kitchen cutlery. Saves taking the carving knife 
that belongs to your fine carving set into the kitchen for sli- 
cing cold meats, etc., for if it once gets into the kitchen, 
it will be used for trimming ham, boning chicken, 
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This cutting bread, slicing cabbage, and you 
Kitchen know not what. Gets stained, dulled 
Carver is made of “4 and damaged. When you 
finest special carver steel, want it for use on the 
just as fine and well-made as our dining-table it 
best carvers, but fitted with a handle of isn’t fit. 


Cocobolo Wood, the most durable handle wood 3 
known. Handle attached with three special rivets 

with depressed heads. Cannot split nor spring off, and isso 
shaped as to give you a good grip. This Carver is adapted to any 
purpose for which a long-bladed knife is wanted, and will stand anything. 


° Ask for it at your dealer’s. ‘‘ Anchor Brand” Kitchen 
Price 65 cents. If he hasn’t it, will send post-paid on receipt of price, er ask him first. 


LAMSON & GOODNOW MFG. COMPANY, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 














The real tidy housekeeper 
stands by 


SUN 
PASTE 


BECAUSE 
It Makes 
Absolutely 
No Dust, 


while in a jiffy—the £ 
quickest known— it gives ¢ 
that brilliant, jet-black, ¥ 
mirror-smooth luster you 
want on your stove. It’s 
always ready for use. If 
your stove is spattered, 
just a few seconds’ use of 
the Sun Paste restores it. 
One box polishes your 
stove several times be- 
cause it goes so much 
further than liquids. 


MORSE BROS., 
. Rising Sun Stove Polish, 


“The Stand- By 


in all 
Good Homes 





the Civil War, died November 8th, aged 66. 





Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 
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— Campaign against Insects.—'The 
recognition of the important part played 
by certain insects in the spread of disease has 
led to the organization of the African Entomo- 
logical Research Committee. Two trained en- 
tomologists are to be despatched to Africa, one | 
on the east and the other on the west coast, to | 
study the noxious insects, interest residents in 
the problems which they present, and promote | 
scientific knowledge of the best ways of exter- | 
minating them. The Natural History Depart- | 
ment of the British Museum, the London and | 
Liverpool Schools of Tropical Medicine and | 
the leading English universities have offered to | 
take part in the work. The committee will 
coéperate with work done by other organizations 
in Egypt, the Sudan and South Africa. 
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For the teeth use ‘‘Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | = 

he e ; ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits Ge Pr mere ag 4 
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Coffee is such a secret worker that it is not sus- 
pected as the cause of sickness or disease, but | 
there is a very sure way to find out the truth. 

A lady in Memphis gives an interesting experi- 
ence her husband had with coffee. It seems that 
he had been using it for some time and was an 
invalid. 

The physician in charge shrewdly suspected 
that coffee was the “Worm at the root of the 
tree,” and ordered it discontinued with instruc- 
tions to use Postum regularly in its place. 

The wife says: “We found that was the true 
remedy for his stomach and heart trouble and we 
would have gladly paid a hundred times the 
amount of the doctor’s charge when we found how 
wise his judgment was, 

“The use of Postum instead of coffee was begun 
about a year ago, and it has made my husband a 
strong, well man. He has gained thirty-five 
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ODAK 


There’s nothing in which a girl 
or boy takes greater delight than 
picture taking. 


And you will be surprised to 
find what good pictures even a 
child of seven or eight can make 
with a Brownie or a Kodak. 
Especially interesting is their 
work when there are two or more 
children in the family. The 
pictures they make of each other 
not only furnish fun for them, 
but are cherished by father and 
mother long after the youngsters 
have outgrown childish ways. 
Such pictures may not always be 
perfect technically, but they ap- 
peal to you because they are so 
delightfully natural. You will 
still want the more formal studio 
pictures to send to uncle and 
aunt and the grandparents, and 
for yourself too, but you will 
always take real delight in the 
pictures that Helen has made of 
Tom, as with his water-soaked 
red mittens he puts the last 
artistic touches on the snow man. 


And photography is education- 
al; it teaches observation; shows 
the young mind that it’s worth 
while to do things well—and 
nowadays it’s not expensive. 
The Brownie Cameras at one to 
twelve dollars, a very, very good 
one for 24 x3% pictures costs 
only two dollars, and Kodaks 
from five dollars up, offer a wide 
variety for all tastes and purses. 


There’s no dark-room required 
for loading, unloading, develop- 
ing or finishing. Even the chil- 
dren can finish the pictures by 
our tank system if their inclination 
runs that way. If not, or when 
school duties prevent, they can 
readily have some one else “do 
the rest” after they have “pressed 
the button.” 


Put “KODAK” on That 
Christmas List. 


Catalogue free at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





hite Coal and Black.—The French 

call the power derived from waterfalls 
houille blanche—‘‘ white coal’’ ; and a singular 
combination of the power derived from white | 
and black coal has recently been effected at 
Etupes, in eastern France. At that point elec- 
trie conductors coming from the coal-mines of | 
Ronchamp, 18 miles north of Etupes, meet | 
similar conductors coming from the waterfalls 
of Le Refrain, 24 miles south of Etupes. The 
current derived from the mines is of 30,000 
volts, and that from the waterfalls of from 
30,000 to 50,000 volts. At Etupes the power 
is combined in a large plant, provided with 
transformers and distributors, and sent out to 
run shops, light lamps, and so forth. It is 
estimated that ultimately this alliance of white 
and black coal will furnish an aggregate of 
40,000 horse-power. 


* 


oes Radium exist?—This rather sur- 

prising question is raised by Dr. Gustav 
Le Bon, who calls upon the friends of science to 
contribute $10,000, the sum which he estimates 
as probably necessary to cover the cost of ex- 
periments to prove whether radium really 
exists. His own idea is that there is no such 
metal, and that the phenomena from which its 
existence has been inferred are due to unknown 
combinations analogous to those which impart 
the property of phosphorescence to certain sul- 
phids. He calls attention to the fact that what 
we usually call radium is simply the chlorid or 
bromid of an unknown substance. A pure 
chlorid, he says, is never phosphorescent, but 
becomes so when mixed with traces of certain | 
other substances. He predicts that the result | 
of the research that he proposes would be to | 
derive from the so-called chlorid of radium | 
nothing more than the well-known metal | 
barium, and holds that the observed radio- 
activity results simply from certain, now un- 
known, chemical combinations. 

& 


 ippas Oak of Quillacq.— Near Dax, in 
southwestern France, exists a very remark- 
able oak, which is an object of veneration for 
urrounding regions. Its 
short trunk is encir- 
eled with gigantic 
raised roots, giving it, 
at the level of the 
ground, a circumfer- 
ence of 82 feet. The 
massive branches 
spread over a circle so 
broad that 500 persons 
can find room beneath 
them. The age of the 


a} 
tree is estimated to be 


iil, “4 
not less than 2,000) 


years, yet it shows few signs of decrepitude, 
although the interior of the trunk is hollow. 
It is the first tree in the neighborhood to cover 
itself with leaves, and the last to be deprived of 
them. At the junction of the immense branches 
are two cavities, which are always full of water, 
and the peasants ascribe miraculous properties 
to this water. Once every year there is a pil- 
grimage to the sacred gak of Quillacg, and at 
midnight between June 23d and 24th the 
pilgrims begin their devotions round the foot 
of the tree. e 
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here are Meteorites born?—Specula- 

tion as to the origin of the meteoric stones 
and irons that occasionally fall from the sky 
has a peculiar charm for the imagination. The 
density of these bodies and the great size of 
some of them constitute arguments in favor of 
the view that they must have been ejected from 
some massive body in space, such as the sun 
or a star. In discussing the peculiar meteorites 
which fell some years ago at Brenham, Kansas, 
Dr. O. W. Huntington suggests that we may 
infer, from their composition, from what part of 
the heavenly body that ejected them they came. 
The heavy metallic meteorites, called siderites, 
may plausibly be supposed to have come from 
the deeper parts of a star; the light, stony 
ones, called aerolites, from the superficial layers ; 
and the rare ‘‘pallasites,’’ like the Brenham 
meteorites, which are intermediate in composi- 
tion, from the transitional zone between the 
outer crust and the dense interior nucleus. 





| pounds in that time and his stomach and heart 
trouble have all disappeared. 

“The first time I prepared it I did not boil it 
long enough and he said there was something 
wrong with it. Sure enough it did taste very flat, 
but the next morning I followed directions care- 
fully, boiling it for fifteen minutes, and he re- 
marked ‘this is better than any of the old coffee.’ 

“We use Postum regularly and never tire of 
telling our friends of the benefit we have received 
from leaving off coffee.” 

Look for the little book, “The Road to Well- | 
ville,” in packages. “ There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one | 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 























Make Yourself 
a Christmas Present. 








Take advantage of the inclination to 
spend at Christmas time and make this 
Christmas memorable by the purchase 


of a 


SEWING MACHINE 


You can only make yourself such a 








gift about once in a lifetime, because 
the New Home is built for lifelong ser 
When the weather becomes too cool to vice “ , - 

enjoy football then get a D & M Punching If you have been ‘getting along” with 
Bag and keep up your athletics indoors. an old, worn-out machine, just make up 
Reone you Dy a ag “rains. orks avery your mind that you deserve something 
4 y. ree » . Made 0 > “r—r H *s j . 
Angora Goat, Calf, Horsehide, ete. Rope and better and get it now. Call in t he 
screw-eye with every Bag. If your dealer New Honte dealer and see the easy prop- 
hasn’t what you want, send to us — we’ll sell osition he can make you. His name (if 


you don’t know him) and the New 
Home literature free. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS. 


direct. 

D&M ATHLETIC GooDs 
MAKE GOOD CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
Send for D & M Catalogue, Free. 
DRAPER & MAYNARD COMPANY, Plymouth, N. H. 


you 






































We borrowed this dance 

From the days of the past 

And the wonder grows as 
we dance it— 

How they kept up the pace 

And the strength of the race 
without 


Biscuit 
The Soda Cracker that makes the Nation strong. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an _ illus- 


trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
a eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





hock is the term employed 

in surgery to designate the 
state of physical and mental 
depression which follows a 
severe injury or some disturb- 
ing emotion of the mind. 

The condition consists es- 
sentially in a want of equi- 
librium in the circulation, the 
arteries losing their tone, as a consequence of 
which the great mass of the biood accumulates 
in the veins, especially the large blood-vessels of 
the abdomen. The brain and other vital organs 
are deprived of the necessary blood suppiy, and 
are thereby rendered incapable of performing 
their important functions properly. 

Shock may exist in any degree, and the symp- 
toms will vary accordingly, from the pallor and 
slight faintness which one may feel momentarily 
in making a misstep, or when startled, as by a 
loud clap of thunder, or the receipt of bad news, 
all the way up to sudden stoppage of the heart, 
and death. 

In shock of average intensity, such as follows a 
severe injury, the face is pallid, the pulse is weak 
and rapid, the skin is cool and often covered with 
a clammy perspiration, the muscular system is 
relaxed, the sufferer is nauseated and sometimes 
vomits, and the mental faculties and sensibilities 
are benumbed so that no pain is felt, even though 
bones may be broken and flesh torn. Not only is 
the surface cool or cold, but the actual temperature 
of the body, as measured by the thermometer, is 
lowered, sometimes to the extent of two or three 
degrees. 

When shock depends upon a violent mental 
emotion, such as fear or the receipt of sudden bad 
news, or upon a severe injury, as that received in 
a railroad accident or when shot, the symptoms 
appear suddenly; but when it follows a surgical 
operation, its appearance may be delayed several 
hours, Its degree depends not only upon the 
severity of the injury, but likewise upon the seat 
of it. A blow on the abdomen will cause more 
severe shock than a much worse injury to an 
extremity, or even to the head. 

Treatment of shock calls for the services of a 
physician, for it consists in the administration of 
powerful remedies to restore the tone in the 
relaxed blood-vessels, and often the injection of 
salt solution; but something can be done while 
awaiting the physician. 

The sufferer should not be moved; he should lie 
flat; he should have air, and the usual crowd of 
the curious should be dispersed. The eyes should 
be shielded from light. Hot cloths should be 
applied to the extremities and over the heart, and 
if he can swallow, he should be allowed to sip a 
little hot water. Stimulants should be given, if at 
all, in very moderate quantities. 
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INDIAN HOSPITALITY. 


¢ 1852, when a body of United States Dragoons 
were stationed at Fort Laramie, the Sioux were 
a much dreaded nation, but that they were 
capable of kindness and hospitality is proved by 
this story, given by P. G. Lowe, the author of 
“Five Years a Dragoon.” 

“A couple of mules ran away one night, dragging 
long lariats fastened to picket-pins, and I started 
out after them. It was early in the morning, and 
I started without breakfast. As the morning 
dragged on, I began to feel the need of it. I grazed 
my horse several times during the day, taking off 
his saddle, giving him a drink at a pool of water, 
and doing all I could to save his strength. 

“Late in the afternoon I reached the top of a 
ridge, and looking down, could see a long river- 
bottom. On this was an Indian camp, extending 
perhaps two miles along the river. Great herds of 
horses were grazing north of the camp. My jour- 
ney seemed to be ended. My mules were prob- 
ably with one of the Indian herds, but how could 
I get them? 

“Suddenly my horse started, and in an instant I 
realized that I was completely surrounded by 
twenty or more mounted Indians. I tried to put 
on an air of indifference, showed the trail of my 
mules, and tried to beat into their stolid heads the 
fact that I wanted them. 

“The braves pointed toward the camp, and we 
started in that direction. 

“Arriving at headquarters, the chief saluted me 
and shook hands; numerous others did the same, 
and in response to his pantomimic invitation, I 
dismounted and entered his palace. A squaw 
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took my horse away, and then brought me soup 
and dried venison. I had ridden all day without 
food and had hardly realized how hungry I was. 
The lodge was soon vacated, and I slept. 

“The next morning the sun was shining when I 
awoke. I went outside and sat down, anda squaw 
brought me more meat and soup. In a short time 
two bucks came up with my two mules and horse. 
The chief came out, and bringing a lot of fine 
pieces of meat, put them in my holster. I had a 
bright silk handkerchief such as Indians delight 
in. This I wanted to give to the chief, but he 
declined it, smilingly. I tried to press it upon his 
squaw, but she laughed, shook her head, and 
would not touch it. I could not pay this chief for 
his hospitality, trouble and protection, and mount- 
ing my horse, with my mules in tow, I said good- 
by, and started for camp.” 


* 


“THE NEXT COUNTER, MA’AM.” 


p pee proprietor of a shop is very strict, says 

a writer in the Woman’s National Daily, about 
teaching his employés not to be indifferent in the 
matter of possible sales. One day, hearing an 
assistant say to a customer, “No, we have not had 
any for a long time,” the proprietor, unable to 
countenance such an admission, attempted to take 
a hand himself. 

Fixing a stern eye on his clerk, he said to the 
customer: 

“We have plenty in reserve, ma’am — plenty 
down-stairs!”’ 

The customer looked dazed, and then, to the 
amazement of the proprietor, burst into laughter 
and quitted the shop. 

‘““What did she say to you?” demanded the pro- 
prietor of the clerk. 

“She said, ‘We haven’t had any rain lately.’” 


* ¢ 


HIS MEMORY SYSTEM. 


A= boy went into a South Boston drug-store, 
wrinkled his face, rubbed his head and rubbed 
his left foot up and down his right leg in an effort 
to remember something that had escaped him. A 
Boston Record reporter describes the conversation 
that ensued. 

“Say,” he began, “will you tell me the name of 
the place where we Americans have so many 
soldiers?” 

“Fort Sheridan?” 

“No. It’s anew ap.” 

“The Philippines va 

“That ain’t just it, but it’s somewhere around 
there.” 

“Perhaps you mean Manila?” 

“Manila! That’s right! I knew I would get it 
after a while. I wanta bottle of Manila extract 
for flavoring. They’re going to have ice-cream.” 


*® 


“THE GENTLE ART.” 


t is told by a writer in the Brooklyn Citizen of a 

well-known novelist, that he recently left his 
city home for a time, and took a country house 
not far from the estate of a millionaire jam-manu- 
facturer, retired. This man, having married an 
earl’s daughter, was ashamed of the trade whereby 
he had piled up his fortune. 

The jam-manufacturer one day wrote the novelist 
an impudent letter, vowing that it was outrageous 


the way the author’s servants were trespassing on 
his grounds. The novelist wrote back: 


Dear Sir. I am very sorry to hear that my servants 
have been poaching on your preserves. 
P.S. You’ll excuse my mentioning your preserves, 
won’t you? 
* © 


MALIGNING MOTHER. 


rs. Brennan’s ten children had gathered at the 

old home for the first time in years. She 
surveyed the group proudly. From Captain Tom 
of thirty-five to Mary of eleven, she believed they 
were equally dear to her. 


“Mother loves all of us,” said little Mary, med- 
itatively, “but she loves Tom best because he’s 


oldest.’ 
Mrs. Brennan protested that she cared for all 
son. 


alike, then appealed to her second 


“Dick, you grew up with Tom, and can jud 
better than Mary. Did I ever treat him fonee 
than you?” 


“Only in one way, mother,” said the big fellow, 
a twinkle in his eye. ‘On cold nights you used to 
come in and pull the cover off me onto Tom.” 


* 


“DIS - A- RANGE.” 


A a city night-school where an exceedingly mixed 
class, composed of Russian Jews, Italians, 
Slavs and Frenchmen, was trying to attain some 
facility with the English language, one bright 
young man from Naples distinguished himself 
above all the others. The problem set before the 
class was to write a paragraph containing the 
word “disarrange,” and he wrote: 

My wife she get up in the morning and she 
cook the breakfast for me; and when she try to 


light the stove, he would not burn and she say, “I 
dont like disarrange.” 


® © 
HOW TO KNOW THE TWINS. 


he Beverly twins, Fred and Frank, were such 
exact counterparts of each other that none of 

the neighbors could tell them apart, and even 
their mother sometimes had her doubts. The 
resemblance is accentuated by the fact that they 
are dressed exactly alike. 

‘How in the world can you yourself tell which 
is which, Mrs. Beverly?” asked a caller one day. 

“To 1 the truth,” she answered, “I can’t 
always; but if I hear a noise in the pantry, and I 
call out, ‘Fred, is that you?’ and he says, ‘Yes, 
mama,’ I know it’s Frank, and that he’s in some 
kind of mischief.” 


* © 


SPARTAN SELF - DENIAL. 


hen Mr. D., known to be miserly, but not 

believed to be a miser, was approached 
delicately for a contribution to the organ fund, he 
shook his head courteously, but with an air of 
finality. 


“Charity,” he said, “is a pleasure one must do 
without,” 





DISFIGURED FOR LIFE 
Is the Despairing Cry of Thousands 
Afflicted with Unsightly 
Skin Humors. 

Do you realize what this disfiguration means to sen- 
sitive people? It means isolation, seclusion. It is a 
bar to social and business success. Do you wonder that 
despair seizes upon these sufferers? Blood and skin 
humors are most obstinate to cure or even relieve. It 
is an easy matter to claim to cure them, but quite 
another to do so. The Cuticura Remedies (consisting 
of Cuticura Soap to cleanse the skin, Cuticura Oint- 
ment to heal the skin, and Cuticura Resolvent Pills to 
purify the blood) have earned the right to be called 
Skin Cures, because for years they have met with most 
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H 9 Pocket Stamp, 
Prints Your Name, Pes'sta'renci 15¢ 
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anything 
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PERKINS RUBBER STAMP CO., E-1, New Haven, Ct. 

















Arrow Game. 


Best Parlor Game Made. 
Affords heaps of fun. Popu- 
vilized 
wo millions sold. 


If your dealer hasn’t it send 


lar Throughout the Ci 
World. 


us mail order. 
PISTOL. 
Buys Harmless 
Pistol, Target 
and 8 Arrows 
post-paid. 
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RIFLE. 
ur New Harmless 25-inch 
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Nickel-Plated Rifle 
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ROM school on, life is made 
From school 

on, a young man needs a 
real watch—a minute-marker of 
accuracy and reliability. An Elgin 
bought now becomes a life com- 
Below is shown an es- 
pecially fine example of ‘The 


up of minutes. 


panion. 


Timekeeper of a Lifetime.” 


Elgin Wat 


G. M. WHEELER Model, 12 Size. 


Pendant Winding and Setting. Seventeen jewels. 
Ruby and sapphire balance and center jewels. 
Compensating balance. Breguet hair-spring, with 
Adjusted to temperature, 
Patent recoiling 
Dust ring. 
Plates damaskeened. Engraving inlaid with gold. 


micrometric regulator. 
isochronism, three positions. 
click and self-locking, setting device. 


Open face and hunting cases. 


In Filled Gold Cases, $30 and up. 
In Solid Gold Cases, $50 and up. 


Other Elgin models, at other prices, according to 
grade of movement and case. All Elgin models are 
fully guaranteed and are sold by jewelers everywhere. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, 


Elgin, Illinois. 








New 
No. 78 Dial 
—a favorite. 
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ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 



































INVITATION. 


yo are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a Visit. 
* ¢ 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


re the foot of Mount Washington, in Pink- 
ham Notch, two beautiful waterfalls have 
been much admired by all visitors ever since the 
White Mountain region became popular with 
tourists. They are Glen Ellis and the Crystal 
Cascade, and now it is a matter of general con- 
gratulation that these and their surroundings 
are to be cared for as public reservations. They 
have been turned over to the trustees of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club, and are hence- 
forth safe from the encroachments of the lum- 
bermen who have been active in that section for 
several years past. Each of the two reserva- 
tions contains about thirty acres, and they are 
so situated that they will afford pleasure for 
both the driving and the tramping public. A 
glimpse of the Crystal Cascade is shown upon 
the cover this week. The Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club has done much for those who visit 
the White Mountains, maintaining over one hun- 
dred miles of trails, erecting huts for the shelter 
of tramping parties, and caring for no fewer 
than fourteen reservations for the benefit of the 
general public. e 


pgs sailing all the seven seas during the past 
third of a century, an interesting wanderer 
of the deep is due at Bath, Maine, this month, 
to be dismantled and end its career in the pro- 
saic work of a coal-barge. It is the bark Sea 
King, one of the last of the Kennebec-built 
square-riggers afloat. It is bringing a cargo of 
lumber from Seattle — something in itself as 
unusual for a Maine port as the appearance of 
a square-rigged vessel in these days. 
e 


Ares specimen of the albino deer was shot 
a few weeks ago near Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. So far as is known, this is the second 
ever secured in that state. The first was killed 
several years ago, and is now mounted and 
stands in the state-house at Montpelier. The 
one secured this year was a large, three-year- 
old buck, pure white except for a few tawny 
spots, and having eyes of a peculiar reddish 
tinge. The albino deer is extremely rare, and 
this specimen has aroused much interest among 
naturalists. ® 


New Young Men’s Christian Association 
buildings are going to be numerous in east- 
ern Massachusetts. Boston, which led the 
way many years ago with the first Young 
Men’s Christian Association building in the 
country, is to have a splendid new building 
facing the Public Garden. To complete the 
sum needed for its erection, five hundred thou- 
sand dollars was raised amid great enthusiasm 
during a two weeks’ campaign. Neighboring 
cities and towns—Cambridge, Newton, Chelsea, 
Quincy and Beverly—have undertaken similar 
campaigns, but their projects call for smaller 
sums, e 


aine has been called ‘‘the summer play- 
ground of the nation,’’ and some figures, 
recently compiled by the Bureau of Industrial 
Statistics, show what an important asset to the 
state its summer business has become. There 
are over five thousand cottages owned by non- 
residents, and as many more owned by residents 
and leased to non-residents, more than six hun- 
dred summer hotels, and more than one hundred 
hunting and fishing camps. All this vacation 
property represents an investment of about forty 
million dollars, but there is no way to measure 
what it means in health and happiness. 


Or within the past few years has there 

been a general tendency to study and treat 
inebriety as a disease, rather than as a crime, 
and the pioneer exponent of this theory has 
just been honored with a monument. Dr. J. 
Edward Turner, a Connecticut physician of 
half a century ago, devoted his life and fortune 
to the work. He built an asylum for inebriates 
at Binghamton, New York, but he was far in 
advance of his times, and was condemned and 
persecuted. The monument was unveiled in 
the cemetery at Wilton, Connecticut, October 
27th, in the presence of many medical men of 
prominence. Dr. L. D. Mason of Brooklyn, 








| president of the American Medical Association, 
| delivered the dedicatory address, and Dr. H. O. 
Marey of Boston, a former president of the 
society, gave the historical address upon ‘‘ Heroes 
and Martyrs of Medical Science.’’ 
& 

hode Island at its election last month 

adopted a constitutional amendment, con- 
| ferring the veto power upon the governor. It 
is the last of all the states to adopt the veto 
principle, although several of the others, no- 
tably North Carolina and Ohio, have fallen into 
line only within recent years. In some of the 
states the veto prerogative gives the governor 
power only to demand reconsideration of any 
measure which he considers objectionable. In 
others, a two-thirds or a three-fourths vote of 
the legislature is required to override the veto. 
The veto gives the executive a great power, 
which, both in the history of the nation and in 
that of the individual states, has been used 
sparingly, and more often for the public good 
than otherwise. ° 


i clergyman whose salary is so small that 
he cannot properly afford the necessary 
books for his work will be materially aided by 
an enterprise started lately by the directors of 
the General Theological Library of Boston. 
From the building at 53 Mt. Vernon Street, 
books will be sent out without charge to min- 
isters in the country parishes all over New 
England, excepting those residing within twenty 
miles of Boston, who are served directly at the 
library. One of the directors has contributed a 
thousand dollars to cover transportation charges 
for a year. According to the Boston Tran- 
script, the opportunity is being eagerly seized, 
and volumes have already been sent to the far- 
thest corners of Rhode Island and Maine. 
& 


Tea daughters of the Green Mountain 
State residing in Boston and vicinity had 
a unique reunion last month. It was held in 
the big Mechanics Building, and took the form 
of an old-fashioned husking-bee. There was 
an abundance of real corn, brought from Ver- 
mont,—with no lack of red ears,—pumpkins, 
pitchforks, lanterns, apples, cider, and all the 
other traditional ‘‘frills and fixings.’’ After 
the husking there was a supper and a dance in 
the ‘‘barn’”’ floor. Over five hundred were 
present, and they made the jolly evening one 
long to be remembered. Probably the old-fash- 
ioned husking-bee had fewer men in dress suits 
and fewer women in evening gowns and jewels 
than graced this occasion, but such garb seemed 
no more unusual amid the fragrant hay and 
husks than the husking-bee itself in a building 
surrounded on all sides by city apartment- 
houses, 
* © 


PERPETUAL MOTION. 


Baers had arrived at the age when various 
mighty questions were burning to be an- 
swered. He had just put one concerning per- 
petual motion to his father. ‘‘No,’’ said his 
father, ‘‘nobody has ever discovered perpetual 
motion yet.’? But Jimmy was not quite satis- 
fied. 

‘*What is perpetual motion like, papa?’’ he 
asked next. 

His father thought a moment. 

‘‘Why, it’s pretty hard to say, Jimmy,’’ he 
replied, “but it’s Something that keeps goi 
and going forever. Here is an en 
once saw & woman on a train who had put on 
her gloves. She then tried to button her right- 
ved glove, but she found that she must take 
off her left-hand glove to do so. She took it 
off and buttoned the right-hand glove. Then 
she saw that in order to button her left-hand 
glove she must take off her right-hand glove— 
which she did. Then she put on her left-hand 
glove, buttoned it, and put on the right-hand 
one again. 
hand glove with her left-hand glove on, so she 
took off — That, Jimmy,’’ he said, after a 
pause for breath, ‘‘is what perpetual motion 
would be like if you could get it. 


¢ ¢ 


*“CARROLLIZING” DICKENS. 

M: J. H. Voxall, the author of ‘‘ The Wander 

Years,’’ once met Lewis Carroll in the 

dons’ common room at Christ Church, Oxford. 

The talk turned on public speaking and the 
use of written notes. 

One of the dons cited Dickens. Dickens, the 

most brilliant after-dinner speaker of his day, 


never used a written note. 
**He used to construct the mental image of 


a wheel,’’ continued the don, ‘‘with the heads 
of his s' h to form the spokes, and the illus- 
tration for each to form the tire. As he went 


on speak ery: you could see him knock each used 
portion of his mental wheel away with a raised 
finger, and when he had knocked away all the 


spokes —’ 
‘*He had spoken,’’ said Lewis Carroll, the 
only words he uttered all the evening. 


* ¢ 


HIS HEAD WAS SAFE. 


| denouncing all the abuses he could think 
of, an orator in the House of Commons sat 
down on his hat. Immediately, says the author 
of ‘‘Varied Types,’’ an Irishman rose, full of 
the whole wealth of Irish humor. 

‘Should I be in order, sir,’’ he inquired, 
‘tin congratulating the honorable gentleman on 
the fact that when he sat down on his hat his 
head was not in it?’’ 
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But she couldn’t button her right- | 





10 Handsome Christmas, New 
Ps! RR tay, 10 cts. CARD Co., Mon tpelier, vt. 


Academy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary, Ac230my,fer Boz” 
Prepares for college or scientific and me 





cal schools. 
Fully equipped peperaneriee in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology ew Athletic Field, id. 26 nuh rates ane +a 

track. 69th year. JOSEPH totem f 


_ University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering, C hemistry, P harmacy, Agriculture, 
‘orestry, Law. Elective courses in Languages, 
Sciences,History,etc. Military Drill. mupenees 
moderate. George Emory Fellows, Pres., Oron 


MAKE 











Surprise Your Friends. 


Consists of Pressboard Holder, 
25 Blank Post Cards,5 Transfer 
Color Sheets and 10 Tracing 
Sheets. You can duplicate env 
picture — directions included. 


YOUR OWN 
- Oo s T Post-paid 20 Cents. 
CARDS | ms 


For Floors 


Dries instantly. No odor.” Never slippery. 
Wears longest. Will not crack or scratch white. 


Farrington Floor Finish 


15 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Free 

















Metropolitan Tower, New York. 


Wri for special money-back offer. 
rite Booklet on Care of Floors — 











“@& Look for this Trade-Mark in Shoe 


REASONS WHY 
Boston School Shoes 


ARE BEST FOR YOUR CHILDREN. 


Every size made in four widths. 
This means perfect fit and com- 
fort. 

See where the arrows point— 
solid one-piece sole-leather coun- 
ter—solid leather heel (no fiber 
or shoddy) —sole-leather insole 
—extra strong toe box— 
whole vamps, NOT cut off 
under tips. 






















This means longer wear than 
other children’s shoes. 
Ask any dealer for 
Prices, the well Reon. reli- 
33:33 to able Boston School 
2.50. Shoe Jor dy ® and 
Vici Kid, boys. n't 
Veen. — them het Me et thom, 
d Kangar or we'll send you cat- 
Calf, Patent Colt. alog on request, and 
Bend for Booklet. supply you direct. 


LAMKIN & FOSTER, BOSTON, MASS. 
































nas ln Nh la ica 


. New Styles 


in our nigh quality 
Ridgewood and 


Woolens % nsUrp passed : 
values. Delighted custom- 
ersall over the country. We 


i “4 
Coats, etc. tat Sees in- 
tended and cae desired. 

THE RIDGEWOOD MILLS (Est. 1862), 
999 Main Street, Holyoke, Mass. 














Water Supply 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in 
cellar. 60 lbs. pres- 
sure. The ideal fire 
protection. Fur- 
nished with Hand, 
Gasoline or Elec- 
tric Pump. Write for Catalog “D.” 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston. 


Branch: 50 Church St., New York City. 

















CALENDARS AND 
POSTAL CARD PACKETS 


Our well-known Packets are ready, and need 


only brief mention. First 7 Packs, post-paid, 


for $3.85. 10 Packs, post-paid, $5.80. 
No. 1. For 54 cents, 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
No. 2. 54 cents, 10 Fine Cards and Novelty. 
No. 3. “ $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and _—— 
No. 4. * $1.08, 40 Fine Postal Car 
No. 5. 54 cents, 20 Fine Postal Cards ‘(all different). 
No. 6. ‘“* $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars 
No. 7. 5S4cents, 5 — Calendars (all different). 
No. 8 “ 27 cents ” Xmas 
No. 9. “ S4cents, 5 Booklets sand Calendar. 
No. 10. 54 cents, 25 —— -8chool ped or 20 Fine 
Birthday Cards. 


NEW NOVELTIES IN PICTURE PUZZLES: 














PROTECT YOURSELF 


by wearing 


Rockwood Anti-Tuberculosis 


Underwear. 
The White Plague Armor. 
Price $2.50. 
Or the “ROCKWOOD STANDARD” 
WOOL UNDERWEAR. 


_M ade uate r supervision of Dr. 
8. Pr State moard oe 
He alth in Circular 8 (pag 
states: “Woolen clothing should 
be worn next to the body.’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., Bennington, Vt. 


Ask your dealer for it. 


gorn0n,,, 





be 


STARDARD KAT UNDERWEAR 




























25c., 50c., 75c., $1.00. (Add 10 cents tor postage.) 
TEACHER 4 cents, 25 Cards, no two alike, 
Note Paper sold by the pound; samples 15 cents. 
H. H. CARTER G&G CO., 
5 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


For 
For 











publishers have failed. 





full page illustrations. Don't 


Vols. Each volume Wr ite to us at once 
7%n. wide, 10 in. high; 
weight, boxed, 75 lbs. 

AMERICAN UNDERWRITERS CORPORATION, 


week before deciding. 





Dept. 4049. 240 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


— — ~ atin tt 
Receivers’ Sale! 
Wonderful opportunity to get these fifteen magnificently bound ae 
comprising the Library of Universal History, for less than half value. 


back to us at our expense. you wish to keep this 
superb work send only 50 cents, and $2.00 a month 
for 14}4 months—only $29.50 for this $60 library. 


ry History is a com- 

plete history of the whole world written by 

America’s greatest historians and endorsed by 

America’s greatest scholars. There are over 

5,000 pages, 100 finely engraved maps, 700 
delay. 


this grand work in your own home for a 





Have You a Cold 


in the Head, Catarrh, Hay-Fever, 
Headache or Neuralgia? Then try 


Smith’s Menthol Inhaler 


and be surprised at the quick relief 
it brings. Its soothing effect on the 
inflamed air passages of the head 
and throat is felt immediately 
Glass tube in neat nickel case 
three inches long, unbreakable 
and convenient for purse or 
pocket. 600 per cent. more 
Menthol than the ordinary 
inhaler. 

25 cts. at Dealers or Post-paid. 
Ask for Smith’s —and be 
sure it is Smith’s. 
SMITH INHALER CO., Boston, Mass. 
CARTER, CARTER & MEIGS Co. 
Distributing Agts.,Boston, Mass. 








Make Yourself a 


Christmas Present 


that your whole family will 
enjoy every day in the year. 









Water Pressure Pneumatic Tank 


Throughout House. in Cellar. 


Water System for 
Country Homes. 


Pressure sufficient to throw water over your 
house. Supplies hot water tank connected with 
kitchen range, providing hot water for bath, 
kitchen, laundr y. Cool, palatable drinking 
water at all times. Outfit for ordinary fé ninily as 
low as $48.00. Larger outfits for hotelsand villages. 


Send postal for our Book C and learn what home 
luxury you can secure for a moderate investment. 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
95 Haverhill St., Boston. 














Toothache Gum 


Stops toothache instantly—as soon as you 


apply it. Stays where you put it and does 
not spread in the mouth. Stops decay. 
There are imitations. Don’t take them. See 
that you get Dent’s Tootheche Gum, at all 
druggists or by mail, 16 ce Jent’s Corn 
Gum, cures corns and bunions, 16 cents. 
C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Canvas Hunting Coat. 


Given to any Companion subscriber 
for one new subscription and 25 cents 
extra, postage included. Price of Coat 
$1.25, post-paid. 

This Coat is made of strong 
brown duck with corduroy collar. 
It is supplied with six outside 
pockets and two large inside 
game pockets. Suitable for hunt- 
ing, fishing, tramping or boating. 
Also for every-day wear about the 
farm. Sizes 32 to 44 inches chest 
measure. State size wanted. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
SCOOCOC CO OCOOOOOOCE 


A $60.00 Librar 
For Only $29. 
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The 


We, as receivers, must dispose of enough sets to pay 
the obligations of the publishers. 
for free examination without asking you to Pay one cent down. 


HERE IS OUR OFFER: 


me vot would like t 3 receive for free examina- 

‘en thess< the 15 Be nenclge on ofthe Library of Universal History 
in your home and we will send them to you, chi arges 
youd Look over these books for a week and then 
f you decide that you do not wantthem send them 


For a limited time we will send you a set 


« Send Us Your Address on the coupon or 


a postal telling us 





FRE E COUPON! 


American Underwriters Corporation 
Dept. 4049. 240 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
1S fou any expense or obligation to me I 
wt @ will examine the Library of Univeral History 
< # if sent to my home ail charges prepaid. This 
= is positively not an order tor the books—merely 
Q g a request for a free examination. 
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AS THE AUTHORIZED 


Agents of Santa Glaus 








E have the largest assortment of 
‘Toys, Dolls, Games, etc., to be 
found under one roof in New Eng- 
land, comprising the choicest goods 
made in the United States and Europe 


OUR FAMOUS STORE—THE STORE WHERE A DOLLAR GOES 
A LONG WAY—IS STOCKED WITH GOODS SUITABLE FOR 


Christmas Gifts 


For all the Family 


TO MAKE SPECIFIC MENTION WOULD TAKE MANY PAGES OF 
THIS PAPER; WE THEREFORE ENUMERATE BUT 
A FEW OF THE DEPARTMENTS: 


Books Bric-a-Brac Fine China 

Furniture Cut Glass Pictures 

Pianos Silverware Suits 

Perfumes Talking Machines’ Footwear 
etc. etc. etc. etc. 





WE SUGGEST THAT YOU CALL 
EARLY TO AVOID THE INEVITABLE RUSH 
OF CHRISTMAS WEEK 


Houghton € Dutton Company 


Tremont and Beacon Sts., Boston 
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Christmas 





Mail Order Specials 


Women’s Fur Coats. 


Black Russian Pony Coats 
50° inches long, plain or stri 

linings of black or gray satins. 
Sent to any station in New 
England 7 a of price, 
each ‘ - + $45.00. 


Novelty Fur Sets. 


Black Persian Paw Broad 
Throw Scarf and Square 
Muff. Sent toNew England towns 
— eas of seaiteel -order, per 
set ° “ig * $10. oo. 
Natural ‘Cray or Sable 

a uirrel Throw Scarf and 
Pillow Muff. Sent to any sta- 
tion in New England for $12.00. 
Black Russian Wolf Shawl 
and Rug Muff. Sent to your 
railroad station anywhere in New 
England for - $20.00. 
Japanese Mink Throw Scarf 
and Pillow Muff. Sent to any 
New England station upon re- 
ceipt of price . 25.00. 


Waists at $5.00. 
Fine Quality Net Waists, 


cluny lace trimmed, silk lined, in 
ecru and white. Chiffon Taf- 
feta Waists, silk trimmed, 
soutache braid to match, colors 
navy, gray, reseda and black, 
(sizes 32 to 44 in the above). 
Extra Quality Peau de Soie 
Waists, black only, lined 
throughout, button front, sizes 
32 to 46. Choice of the three 
Waists, and sent to New England 
points for . $5.00. 





Coats for Girls. 


Child’s Coat, made from heavy 
all-wool cheviot, lined through- 
out with Farmer satin, gold an- 
chor buttons, storm collar, sizes 


6 to 14 years; colors green, blue - 


and red. Sent to any New Eng- 
land railroad station upon receipt 
of price, each 


Dresses for Girls. 


Child’s Dress, made from Scotch 
_— mixture, trimmed with 

lack satin bands, sash and tie, 
sizes 6 to 14 years. Sent to New 
England railroad points for $5.00. 


“Golden Fleece” 
Blankets. 


Our ‘‘Golden Fleece’’ Blan- 
kets are 85 per cent. wool, weigh 
5% pounds, size 72x84 inches, 
made from fine selected stock, 
with borders of pink, blue and 
yellow, also white without bor- 
ders. All have wide silk bindings. 
Free delivery to any railroad point 
in New England upon receipt of 
price, per pair . - $5.00. 


‘*Crown’’ Blankets, warranted 
every fiber wool, in three sizes 
(60, 72 and 80 inches wide, all 90 
inches long), cut single, wide 
silk bindings, borders of pink 
and blue. Prices, according to 
size, per pair . $10.00, $11.00 

and $12.00. 


If any of the above are not entirely satisfactory, return same and 


get your money 


Please say you saw the advertisement in 


The Youth’s Companion. 


Shepard Worwell Company, 


Wiinter St. and Temple Place, Boston. 


Me Sie JA 


$5.00. 








hocolates for the Holidays— 
for the home folks—or the little 
remembrance to a friend. 


Christmas is no time to take chances on “just as good” 
fectionery — especially when you’re sure what you are getting in 


Sparrow’s 
Empress Chocolates 


Just the finest chocolates you ever tasted— 

Made of mellow cane sugar paste — pure fruit juices — and fresh 
nuts — coated with brown Caracas Chocolate, ‘sweetened just enough 
to bring out the full flavor of the chocolate. 

Get Sparrow’s Empress Chocolates from any good confectioner or 
druggist. The right sort of dealer won’t try to put you off with any- 
thing else. He has a reputation to keep up. 

Packed in cheery Holiday boxes— ribbon tied — that bring the 
Chocolates to you fresh and good. 60 cents to $1.00 a box. 


BOSTON CONFECTIONERY CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


con- 
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The 
highest 
grade 

flour 

you have 
ever used— 
and at the 
standard 
price 


OUR GUARANTEE. 











If this 
name is on 
the bag 
the 

quality 

is in the 
flour 


Be sure 
about it 


Tf you are not thoroughly convinced 
that Daniel Webster Flour has produced 
the best bread you ever baked after you have used an entire sack of 
it, return the empty sack to the dealer, leave your name with him, 
and the purchase price will be refunded and charged to us. 


Tell your Grocer—he will do the rest 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., 
Daily capacity 5000 barrels 


New Ulm, Minnesota 
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